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What a Man! And what a Splendid Speech! 


UR Anthony Eden has behaved like a silly, sulky school-boy in refusing to 
acknowledge the stark staring truth— that Italy has conquered 
Abyssinia—and Mr. Eden’s disapproval or approval is of no consequence 

whatever—and does not alter this fact one iota. 


The Foreign Secretary has no vision, no judgment and like all 
stupid people is as obstinate as a mule. 


EVERY thinking person in the country (except Mr. Eden) sees clearly two 
roads to follow at this critical moment—the right one is to gladly 
accept the friendship offered us by Mussolini and Hitler—the only 
road leading to our salvation—the other way to continue to fool 
about with Litvinoff and the corpse of the League of Nations is— 
make no mistake—THE SURE ROAD TO RUIN. Yet Mr. Eden hums 
and haws and hesitatess BE A MAN Mr. EDEN—ACCEPT THE 
FRIENDSHIP OF GERMANY AND ITALY GRATEFULLY, FOR 
IT IS WORTH WHILE, AND FRANCE WILL, I PROPHESY, 
SOON FOLLOW. 


UNLESS EUROPE SLAYS BOLSHEVISM— 
BOLSHEVISM WILL SLAY EUROPE. 
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OGPU TERROR 


ape the walled Kremlin in Moscow with its Oriental 

minarets and its queer-shaped copper cupolas and 
domes, to the respectable Edwardian frontage of No. 13, 
Kensington Palace Gardens, London, is a matter of about 
2,000 miles. 

The one is the Whitehal! of Soviet Russia, the other is 
its Embassy in Britain, the residence of its Ambassador 
‘ accredited to the Court of St. James.” 

Between the two there is a line which transcends 
frontiers and distance. They are linked together by 
ancient sanctions of international law and diplomatic 
usage. 

But with Moscow and its Embassies there is a ditter- 
ence. There is another line of which few people know. 
It reaches out from a grim, grey building in Moscow, 
No. 26, Lubyanka Street, to all the capitals of the earth. 
That building shelters the headquarters of the Ogpu, the 
most formidable secret police machine which the wit 9% 
man has ever devised. 

One tentacle reaches out from Lubyanka Street to the 
urbane amenities of Kensington; it branches to Moorgate 
in the City of London, where the Soviet trading offices 
are situated, where No. 9 buses run and armies of black- 
coat workers go about their ordinary everyday round, 
and to other London streets, where Moscow and such 
fantasies as secret police and prison inquisitions seem 
more than 2,000 miles away. 


One Outcome 


But recent events in London have shown that these 
tantasies are not so far away as they seem. 

Four weeks ago General Vitovna Putna was Military 
Attaché to the Soviet Embassy in Kensington. He lived 
here with his devoted Russian wife and fourteen-year-old 
son. He was settling down in what is one of the *‘ plum ”’ 
diplomatic posts of all countries. He was popular and 
well known in British social and official circles. 

To-day he lies in a cell of the Inner Prison of the 
Lubyanka in Moscow facing a trial from which there is 
seldom more than one outcome—death. 

When the news of General Putna’s arrest in Moscow 
broke upon the world, it was said that one of the sixteen 
Soviet ‘“‘old guard” officials executed recently for a 
so-called terrorist plot against Stalin had denounced the 
General as a member of their group on the very morning 
that they stood awaiting the firing party. 

But General Putna had been ordered to come to Moscow 
from London to ‘‘ attend a military conference ’’ more 
than a week before those executions took place. That 
invitation is typical of Ogpu methods. 

More than a week went by after the General’s departure 
without a word from him. The Embassy knew nothing. 
Then, after repeated anxious enquiries from his wife, 
Moscow wired asking her to come at once as her husband 
was ‘very ill.” Again the touch of the Ogpu in that 
phrase. 

Also—a queer request—they told her to pack and bring 
everything, the General’s belongings as well as her own. 
She left London strangely burdened for a woman hurry- 
ing to a sick husband; she had seven trunks and large 
suit cases. 

At Berlin the train on its way to Warsaw and the 
frontier was met by “ officials’ of the Soviet Embassy 
there. They told her to have all the trunks unloaded on 
to the platform. She had to proceed on the 1,000 mile 
further journey with a small handbag, which was supplied 
to her and contained just the bare toilet necessities for 
herself and her son. 

After this visit from the “ officials’ and their action 
during the few minutes’ wait on Berlin platform, Madame 


TRUTH 


Putna can have had few further illusions as to the real 
nature of her husband’s “ illness.” 

With the General in Lubyanka Prison is Sokolnikoit, 
ex-Ambassador to Britain. They have ‘ got the goods " 
on him, too. Ozersky, head of the trading delegation and 
signatory to the £10,000,000 trade agreement, was 
suddenly recalled to Moscow. He is back again now, 
after an enormous Press outcry about his departure. But 
tor how long? It is stated that he has to return to 
Msocow to ** give evidence ”’ in a forthcoming trial. 

Perhaps that signature of his on the trade agreement 
with Britain was the most valuable stroke of the pen that 
he has ever made. 

There is no need, as some newspapers have stated, for 
special agents of the Ogpu to come here to carry out any 
‘““purges.’’ They are here already, have always been 
here, fully empowered and capable of carrying out any 
work required of them. 

The organisation of the Ogpu in London, as in all other 
capitals, is based on the “‘ parallel system ”’ which is an 
integral part of the Bolshevist doctrine of government. 

Behind the activities of every department of the State 
or trade, overseeing the work of every member, but 
unknown to him, there must be another ‘ eye.” It is 
internal espionage on a mass scale. 

The Ogpu works in London through its ‘ resident 
agent.’’ Two people only know who that man is: they 
are the Ambassador himself and the head of the trade 
delegation. Almost invariably that resident agent is, 
officially, a minor servant of the Soviet organisation in 
this country — usually a clerk in the accountancy depart- 
ment of one of the trading offices. 


Close Watch 


Under this ‘‘resident agent’? are five assistants, 
equally unknown to the mass of Soviet employees in this 
country. They also are employed officially in minor 
posts. 

Their work is split into five main divisions, of which 
three may be mentioned here. They are, first, routine 
espionage on Soviet employees in this country — their 
work and their private lives. In addition, each member 
of the staffs must come under “ special observation ” from 
time to time. A watch is kept on the kind of friends he 
makes, and on his utterances and opinions. 

The second division “ controls’ political émigrés in 
this country. All fugitives from the Soviet régime are 
known to this division. Their anti-Soviet activities are 
noted, and particular watch is kept for contacts they 
may make with employees. 

This division also handles any “ disciplinary measures 
which may be adcepted against employees who show signs 
of backsliding or leaving the employ of the Soviet. There 
have been many such cases. 

The third division looks after the financing of this 
underground work. It is also responsible for all “‘ special 
payments "? which may have to be made for anything 
outside the formal activities of the Soviet in this country. 

In this connection may be mentioned the statements of 
M. Bessodovsky, Soviet Chargé d’Affaires in Paris in 
1930, who escaped over the garden wall of the Legation 
from armed guards of the Ogpu waiting to take him back 
to Moscow, and who brought gendarmes back with him to 
rescue his wife and children. 

Bessodovsky once declared that the five agents of the 
Ogpu in Berlin cost £10,000 a year in ‘special! 
payments,”’ and that total outgoings of the Ogpu world 
organisation came to nearly £5,009,000 a year. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Three of a Kind 


The Soviet Government has always maintained, 
when the British Government protested against 
the activities of the Communist International, that 
it was not responsible for the activities of that body, 
and could not control it. This excuse was so 
ludicrous that Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden 
in the lifetime of the second Socialist Government 
refused to accept it. They pointed out that in 
Russia no body would be permitted to exist except 
with the full approval of the Government. As 
Mr. Snowden put it once, the Soviet Government, 
the Communist International, and the Russian 
Trade Unions are a trinity, three in one and one 
in three. 


Information. 


* * 
* 


The League of Muddlers 


The League of Nations, would seem, unwit- 
tingly, to be undermining the missionaries’ work. 
In New Guinea the League has decreed that there 
should be paramount chiefs under the mandate, 
and it is a tradition that a paramount chief, to be 
worthy of respect, must have at least twenty wives. 
So they are cheerfully abandoning the monogamy 
enjoined on them by the magistrates. 


Evening Standard. 


* 


Strength and Wisdom 
Two duties lie plain before the nation. 
One is to arm might and main. The other 
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is to determine here and now and right out upon 
an early settlement with Germany, if it can be 
reached upon terms plainly consistent with 
honour and sense. 


While the present bristling state of the world 
lasts—and that will be for a long time—we must 
arm might and main, because in no other way 
whatever can we preserve national greatness and 
the Empire’s safety. No other country will fight 
our battles for us or keep our peace for us—unless, 
indeed, our aid is as available and powerful as 
theirs. We have to be equal men of our hands 
either way. And it is the historic and proper policy 
of Britain never to lie at the mercy or discretion of 
any foreign country, however friendly. The best 
relations between the German and British peoples 
never can be enduringly established except as 
between the strong and the strong. This principle 
has never been disputed by Herr Hitler, who has 
often said that he regards this country as one of 
the virile nations and wishes it to remain so. 


Settle With Germany 


Let no one suppose that we can go on doubting 
and balancing and dawdling for ever or for 
indefinite years. It is impossible. The tension of 
Europe could not stand the strain. It is our con- 


viction, then, and we shall proceed to give our 
full reasons for it, that either a firm British settle- 
ment with Germany will be reached well within the 
next twelve months, or that within a further twelve 
months or so another explosion of war will shatter 
the whole fabric of Europe in a way from which 
this country could not hope to escape. 
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Herr Ribbentrop’s Mission 

It is the unquestionable duty of British statesman- 
ship, as it is the undoubted desire of the British 
people in the mass, to undertake without delay the 
direct work of bringing about, if we can, a lasting 
settlement and friendship with Germany. We are 
convinced that the effort, if rightly conducted, will 
not fail. When we dare to say this with decision, 
it is not because we are blind to any difficulty in 
the case, but because we have weighed the alter- 
natives for both countries and others. That is the 
criterion. 

The vital pre-requisite is mutual good feeling. 
It exists, and on this side should be more shown. 
Last week Herr von Ribbentrop, the new German 
Ambassador, arrived in London as his leader’s 
especial lieutenant on an avowed mission of peace 
and friendship. This country believes in the sin- 
cerity of that mission. By now Herr Hitler could 
not have done much more for his part to express 
good feeling and invite it. It is the turn of the 
British Government to reciprocate with more 
natural warmth. Whatever else happens, the 
tone of its pedagogic questionnaire of a few 
months ago must be discarded for ever. 


Soviet Pacts 

At the same time another great issue is at least 
equally vital. Fundamentally, it is a question of 
the Soviet Pacts. There, Herr Hitler’s practical 


argument is unanswerable. These Pacts, if con- 
tinued, mean war and can mean nothing else. If 
we support them they mean war between Britain 
and Germany and can mean nothing else. If 
Britain is to give countenance or patronage to 
those fatal instruments ; if we are to have any lot 
or part in them whatever ; if we are to stand behind 
France and Czecho-Slovakia as the potential allies 
of Russia and Communism against Germany— 
then the situation becomes inherently deadly to 
peace, and it is no use talking of anything else. 


* * 
* 


Collective Catastrophe 


We cannot have it both ways. If we are to 
interfere with Germany in the East she must ulti- 
mately strike at us in the West. Nothing else is 
possible. On these terms the empty phrases about 
collective security would end in collective catas- 


trophe. The formulas of an impotent League 
would be perverted to the total destruction of its 
objects. We say that every conceivable entangle- 
ment in this sense with Russia and Communism 
against Germany is abhorrent to the vast majority 
of the British people. They never will consent to 
it. It must be expressly repudiated by the British 
Government; and the sooner the better. Until that 
is done there can be no clearing of the air. 


Explosion 


For what are the Soviet Pacts? They are con- 
cluded by France and Czecho-Slovakia with 
Moscow. They are a masked alliance against 
Germany in the name of the League. That they 
are called Defensive—and justly, for what that 
word is worth—changes nothing in the practical 
consequences. Germany is bound to take the 
utmost precaution against them. She is driven as 
a matter of course to the. present colossal effort of 
armed preparation. She, too, calls her counter- 
measures Defensive. On a more tremendous scale 
it is the old process of ‘* Pressure—Counter- 


pressure—Explosion.”’ 


* 
* 


Our Only Hope 


The one hope is that Britain shall have nothing 
to do with them in any shape or form; that she 
shall determine not to be involved in any conflict 
arising out of them; and that she shall make this 
decision known to all parties concerned. By 
themselves the direct participants in the Soviet 
Pacts are not strong enough to make war with the 
assurance of success. That is why Mr. Litvinoff 
has tried to move all earth and the nether regions 
to drag Britain into the combination. Had he suc- 
ceeded, the only practical check on Bolshevist 
visions would have been removed. Any compli- 
city of Britain with the Moscow Pacts would not 
serve ‘‘ peace indivisible,’ but promote war 
universal. 

J. L. Garvin in The Observer. 
** 


HOME AFFAIRS 
Ships 

It is full time for us to face the facts about the 
British merchant navy. That vital organ of 
Empire is in no healthy condition. Governmental 
hesitancy and public indifference have allowed it 
to fall into a state which impedes our economic 
progress and might one day imperil our security. 

British mercantile shipping has suffered from 
unfair foreign shipping in several forms. 

Certain States subsidise heavily either tramp 
steamers or liners or both. The French mercantile 
marine enjoys an annual operating subsidy of 
more than £6,000,000; the Italian, of £4,500,000; 
the American, of £5,300,000, disguised as a con- 
tract for carrying the mails, 
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In certain countries, exporters chartering ships 
combine to divert cargo from British vessels to 
those flying their own flag. In Denmark, the 
co-operative control of exports of bacon and butter 
has for years denied British ships their fair share 
even of exports to Britain. The Russian Govern- 
ment has at times practically excluded British 
ships from the carriage of Russian timber to 
Britain. 


Some foreign shipping companies compete 
unfairly with Britain by paying lower wages for 
longer hours than British sailors receive. 


* * 
* 


A Niggling Subsidy 

While British merchant shipping has dwindled 
that of other countries has increased. Russia’s 
grew from 300,000 tons in 1927 to 1,350,000 tons 
in 1935. British shipping companies have been 
driven by desperation to selling off their super- 
fluous vessels; many of these vessels have been 
bought up dirt cheap by foreigners, especially 
Greeks, and are plying to-day at cut rates in 
competition with their former owners. Last year 
alone more than 600,000 tons of British shipping 
were sold to foreign buyers. 

The outcome can be plainly demonstrated. In 
1929 the tonnage of British vessels entering British 
ports from Northern Europe was 7,032,000; in 
1935 it had fallen to 5,914,000. In the same period 
the tonnage of foreign vessels had risen from 
9,813,000 to 12,056,000. 

In the trade between one foreign port and 
another, the decline of British shipping has been 
still greater. 

More than two years ago a Cabinet Minister 
declared that ‘‘ We are not going to see British 
ships swept off the face of the ocean, and in one 
way or another we mean to defend ourselves.” 

Since then the British Government has acted, 
but not on a scale commensurate with the danger. 
It has given a small subsidy to the tramp shipping 
industry. But it is a palliative, not a restorative. 


Evening Standard. 


* * 
* 


Lord Nuffield and Defence 


It was in the spring that we were promised a 
vigorous replenishment of our neglected defence, 


Now, “‘ the harvest is past, the summer is ended ”’ 
—and how much nearer are we to security? Does 
anyone feel comfortable in answering ? 


There were from the first the strongest reasons 
for holding that defence could not be made good 
without a Minister of Supply. Modern warfare is, 
in unprecedented degree, a problem of material 
preparation. A Minister for Defence who has to 
take that in his stride, along with the whole co-ordi- 
nation of the three fighting Services, comes 
dangerously near to a Lord-High-Everything 
Else. It is very hard to convince the ordinary 
judgment that a single statesman can acquit himself 
of such various and onerous responsibilities. 


* * 
* 


The Weakest Link 


Take the question of engine components which 
has been so prominent in this flustered discussion. 
Lord Nuffield took the objection that if seven fac- 
tories were each making the seventh part of an 
engine, and one of them got bombed, the produc- 
tion of the other six would be rendered of no avail, 
and the entire output would be stopped until the 
wrecked unit had been restored. It is a manifestly 
sound criticism. Break a single link, and the 
chain is useless. 


After the point had been driven home in the 
House of Lords on Thursday, the Air Minister 
gave the assurance that we were to have “‘ at any 
rate, several chains of production.’’ But how long 
has the obvious counsel of prudence been per- 
ceived, and how far are the measures advanced for 
giving it effect ? 


* * 
* 


Official Blindness 


How should it have become possible for a prac- 
tical man like Lord Nuffield to conclude that every- 
thing was being risked on the assumption of all 
the seven components’ factories being lucky enough 
to escape the bomber ? 


Why did it require a public sensation to elicit 
the contrary ? It is the kind of issue that must have 
encountered a Minister of Supply at the first impact 
of his duties. That it should have had to be clari- 
fied by an outbreak of public agitation is hardly 
a testimony to the course which the Cabinet have 
preferred to follow. 


The Observer, 
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The Nuffield Scandal 


By LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


F course it has all ended in Hush-Hush. I knew it 
would. NOTHING, not even when the country is on 
the brink of disaster, must disturb the apathy and indiffer- 
ence of the “ National’ Government and before all and 
above all the public must never be told the truth—and if it 
had not been for Lord Nuffield’s outspoken indignant pro- 
test the public would now have still been unaware of the 
disgraceful way the defence of the realm is being muddled 
and neglected. 


[ Mr. Baldwin had the well-being and safety of the 

nation at heart—he would, after Lord Nuffield’s 
disclosure of the Chaotic Muddle in the Air Force—have 
immediately removed Lord Swinton and invited Lord 
Nuffield to take his place. 


HIS is what would have been done in any other 
country, but saving the face of a colleague is of more 
importance to Mr. Baldwin than saving the Country. 


ATTITUDE PERSISTENTLY AND STUB- 

BORNLY FOLLOWED OF IGNORING THE 
ADVICE AND OFFER OF HELP BY THOSE WHO 
HAVE KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDING 
HAS BROUGHT THE NATION DOWN TO ITS 
PRESENT PITIFUL STATE OF HELPLESSNESS— 
AND IF CONTINUED WILL SURELY DESTROY US. 
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STARTLING DISCLOSURES 


Captain Norman MacMillan says in the “‘ Daily Mail” :— 


a to official procrastination the pro- 
duction of British Aircraft, instead of 
expanding, is in peril of slowing down. 


Final prices for orders placed eighteen months 
ago are in some cases still not fixed, and manu- 
facturers do not know what price they may be 
eventually compelled to accept. 


As a result home production is delayed, manu- 
facturers’ reserve funds are more than swallowed 
up, banks are restive about further advances, and 
foreign trade is in danger of being ruined, for 
producers are not allowed to quote the perform- 
ances of their new aircraft to foreign Governments. 


More than a year ago the industry began expan- 
sion with patriotic enthusiasm on the system which 
is known as I.T.P.—that is, instructions to proceed 
—pending the fixing of prices for contracts. 


With the aircraft then in production expansion 
was relatively easy, and output responded rapidly 
to the Air Ministry’s preliminary programme. It 
ought to have been a simple matter to arrange 
prices in respect of these aircraft, but in some cases 
manufacturers are still waiting. 


With the new designs for replacement types, 
which are even more urgently required to make 
good the obsolescent types now in service, the 
position is still worse. 


FORCED TO BORROW 


Manufacturers have gone ahead with the design 
and preparation of jigs and tools, running in each 
case into many thousands of pounds in value. In 
most cases actual production has begun. Yet the 
Contracts Department of the Air Ministry has not 
concluded the vital price agreements with the 
companies. 

In the interim progress payments have been 
made under the 1.T.P. arrangement, but these pay- 
ments have been too small to meet the manu- 
facturers’ outgoings. Cases now exist where 
manufacturers have used up all their reserve capital 
and have been forced to borrow from the banks to 
carry on. 

Offers put forward by the Contracts Department, 
which was aware of these circumstances, were such 
that their acceptance by the companies concerned 
would have involved them in a trading loss. 

For reasons of economy, manufacturers have 
been forced to take steps which might slow down 
production at the very time when speeding up is 
essential to national safety. 

If something is not done quickly, orders may 
have to be refused. Expansion and patriotism 
alike have been threatened by the red tape of 


bureaucracy in the Contracts Department of the 
Air Ministry. 

The manufacturers, as a whole, are despairing 
of the patriotic plunge they made more than twelve 
months ago, at a time when they believed they 
would receive fair treatment. 


As regards foreign trade, an Air Ministry 
restriction lays down that foreign Governments 
(who can practically guarantee that they will pur- 
chase when the Air Ministry can release aircraft 
for export) may obtain the performances of new 
aircraft, but only under the following stipulations : 
THAT THEY APPLY DIRECT IN WRITING 
TO THE AIR MINISTRY AND THAT THEY 
GIVE A GUARANTEE OF SECRECY. 


Foreign Governments generally will not accept 
these conditions. In isolated cases political con- 
siderations may affect the Air Ministry’s decision, 
but manufacturers have no say in the matter. 


AIR ARM RESTRICTIONS 


The Admiralty has also applied restrictions on 
the export of Fleet Air Arm aircraft. Ten foreign 
countries want to purchase Blenheims. They 
cannot be supplied. 


The Argentine has orders to place for aircraft 
to the value of £3,000,000. The United States, 
Germany, France, Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Holland have tendered. No British firm has 
tendered. They cannot, because they cannot give 
performances. The other countries mentioned 
give performances of their aircraft without 
restriction. 


In Peru the Italian Caproni Company has 
secured a contract to erect a factory which will be 
ready early in 1937. The conditions of the con- 
tract give them a monopoly for ten years and 
include, ipso facto, the right to repair British air- 
craft already owned by the Peruvians. 


It is true that the first eight months of this year 
show the value of British aircraft foreign sales at 
£1,676,866, against £1,927,972 for the corres- 
ponding period of 1935, a drop of only £251,106. 
BUT THIS DROP IS SIGNIFICANT DUR- 
ING A PERIOD OF EXPANDING WORLD 
TRADE IN AIRCRAFT. 


Also it must be remembered that this year’s 
exports mainly represent orders placed a year or 
more ago. The full effect of the restriction on 
British aircraft exports will not be seen until the 
returns for 1937 and 1988 are available, 
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The Aero-Engine Muddle 


By C.H. 


HEN Lord Nuffield fired his Parthian shot 
at Lord Swinton—'‘ Well, God help us in 
case of war! ’’—he said what a great many 

people have been thinking for a very long time 
past—in the first person plural. God help us if 
there is a war and the bungling boneheads of the 
National Government are still in office! 

Lord Nuffield was not speaking generally. He 
was referring to the way in which the Air Ministry 
is bungling its job of rearming the nation in the 
air. He might have had a lot to say on that sub- 
ject, for every week brings louder complaints from 
the manufacturers about the Air Ministry’s 
peculiar methods of doing business. 

He was chiefly concerned with one particular 
bungle—the Air Ministry’s fantastic project for the 
setting up of shadow factories in which, in the 
event of war, aero-engines would be manufactured 
in bits and pieces—one part, or group of parts, in 
each of seven factories—and assembled somewhere 
else. Lord Nuffield is a patriot and a great in- 


dustrialist, and his opinion would be entitled to - 


consideration under any circumstances. In this 
case his charge against the Government of bung- 
ling was enhanced by the fact that Lord Swinton 
had treated Lord Nuffield very rudely. That in 
itself would not have been enough to cause public 
alarm. Departmental snootiness is too common 
an attribute of Whitehall to start a first class 
scandal. Four years ago the Government refused 
Lady Houston’s offer of £200,000 for the air de- 
fence of London from sheer snootiness. 


STOP THE BUNGLING 


Equally the public is not now going to let the 
Government get away with its bungling by the 
simple expedient of telling Lord Swinton to 
apologise to Lord Nuffield in the House of Lords. 

That is now beside the point. The question is, 
is the Government going on with the ridiculous 
project which caused Lord Nuffield to exclaim 
‘“* God help us in case of war!’ ? The Govern- 
ment’s first act, when it realised from the general 
outcry in the Press that it had to do something 
about Lord Nuffield, was to issue a White Paper. 
The White Paper proceeded on the customary plan 
of saying so much that the important thing that 
was not said would be overlooked. It did not come 
off in this case. The Press, wna voce, said, ‘ It 
is a very plausible White Paper and it sets forth 
all the relevant facts in satisfactory detail, but it 
does not say why the Government intends to pro- 
ceed with this ridiculous shadow factory scheme. 

It was thought that when Parliament re- 
assembled and the expected apology to Lord 
Nuffield was offered, the Government would either 
announce that the project had been abandoned or 
would defend it. It did neither. It made it clear 
that it intends to proceed with a scheme that was 


not only condemned by Lord Nuffield but obviously 
does not commend itself to the Air Ministry even. 
I have said.that the Ministry itself appeared 
to think little of the scheme. Let us get 
that straight. The Committee, representing 
six of the seven motor manufacturing firms (Austin 
Daimler, Rootes, Rover, Standard and Singer), 
having considered the matter, advised the 
Ministry that in their opinion the best arrange- 
ment would be that each of the shadow factories 
set up by the firms in question should make one 
special group of aero-engine parts, and that 
assembly should take place at two factories only. 
It does not appear that a representative of Wolseley 
Motors, Ltd., Lord Nuffield’s concern, attended 
this committee or took part in this decision. The 
White Paper explains all this, and goes on to say : 
THE AIR MINISTRY WOULD HAVE 
PREFERRED THAT EACH ENGINE 
SHOULD NOT HAVE BEEN DIVIDED 
AMONG SO MANY AS SEVEN FIRMS. 


MINISTRY’S OPINION 


But if that was the Ministry’s opinion—and it is 
the only sensible opinion that could be taken of the 
project from the national point of view—why did 
it not knock the scheme on the head as Lord 
Nuffield advised it to do? It is clear that the 
Ministry never thought the scheme would work, 
for in his speech in the House of Lords Lord 
Swinton said 


‘“‘ he would not be prepared to accept as a war 
plan a single chain of seven links. If the great 
factories were turning over to war it would be 
quite essential, he would not say for every 
firm to make a complete engine, but to have 
at any rate several chains of production.” 

Now what are we to make of that? The Air 
Minister accepts the scheme of Lord Austin’s com- 
mittee, but tells the nation in the White Paper and 
the House of Lords in a speech that it won’t work 
in time of war. 

But what the deuce is the good of a shadow 
factory that doesn’t work in time of war? Ifa 
shadow factory means anything at all it is a factory 
ready and able to turn to war production the 
moment war breaks out or threatens todo so. But 
if each of the seven shadow factories has only 
equipped and trained itself to make one group of 
aero-engine parts—one-seventh of the whole—how 
is the Air Ministry going to get complete engines 
from it except after an immense amount of con- 
fusion and delay? . 

The motor manufacturing companies concerned 
advocate their piecemeal scheme on the ground that 
it can be got under way quicker. So it can, but one 
suspects that the real reason for the motor firms’ 
preference for the bits and pieces scheme is that 
it will involve them in a smaller outlay—a matter 
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of no small importance when you are dealing with 
Whitehall! 

But did Lord Austin’s committee look at the 
thing from the larger angle? Did they consider 
that in case of sabotage—and unless we are fight- 
ing on the side of Moscow in the next war there 
will be plenty of sabotage—THE SABOTEURS 
WILL BE ABLE TO PUT THE WHOLE 
SEVEN FACTORIES OUT OF COMMIS- 
SION BY DESTROYING ONE. A STRIKE 
AT ONE FACTORY, OR AN ENEMY 
BOMB, WOULD PUT THE LOT OUT OF 
BUSINESS! 

Then there is the difficult question of assembling 
the parts. Apart from departmental circumlocu- 
tion, paper-passing and blunder-hiding, which go 
on harder than ever in wartime, a dozen factors— 
for instance, traffic congestion—can tangle the 
whole scheme up. For if one set of parts is not 


forthcoming it is quite useless for the other six- 
sevenths of the engines to be ready. 

The Air Minister realises that and admits it. 
Then why must he go on with the fool scheme ?. 
Is he in the clutches of the motor manufacturers or 
hampered by some inter-motor manufacturers’ 
feud, or is the Air Ministry being pig-dog just to 
spite Lord Nuffield? 

The public wants to know. The public keenly 
suspects that the Government is bungling rearma- 
ment. Every day comes fresh evidence to that 
effect. If the bungling is merely due to the lack 
of gumption or industry or brains of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, there is at least no mystery about it. 
But when the Air Minister proposes to efidanger 
the country’s safety and waste the country’s money 
on a project that he himself admits to be a wash- 
out, then the taxpayer is: entitled to exclaim 
‘* There is more in this than meets the eye,’’ and 
to go on asking for the truth until he gets it. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 


By Hamadryad 
Tt will be observed that this version of the Gracious Speech differs in some negligible particulars 


from that actually delivered to Parliament. Last minute alterations by the Government which, of 
course, prepares this speech, are no doubt responsible for the discrepancies. 


My Lords and Members of the House of Commons, 
Although on friendly terms with foreign powers, 
My Government (a scaly bunch of rum ’uns) 
Assure me that they lie awake for hours 
Thinking how best to rouse to irritation 
Some hitherto unharried foreign nation. 


With this in view, my Foreign Secretary 
Will shortly shoot another bunch of Notes, 
Aptly designed, unless his plans miscarry, 
To see more nations at each others’ throats. 
Collective peace again provides the matter 
Of his prolonged but ineffectual chatter. 


Item, the League. My Government’s solicitude 
For that repulsive sham is unimpaired, 
And every time it meets some fresh vicissitude, 
Or probes some grievance hitherto unaired, 
It is our Mr. Eden, sturdy fellow, 
Who jumps in first and lifts the loudest bellow. 


Item, Rearmament. This is a rough field 
Of controversy, I regret to note, 
And men who know their stuff, e.g., Lord Nuffield 
Say that Whitehall has played the giddy goat, 
That in the hands of bunglers like Lord 
Swinton 
Our air defence will never get a sprint on. 


But e’en dumb beasts, when prodded by a pin, skip, 
My faithful Commons, so it’s up to you 
Rudely to goad Sir Sanctimonious Inskip, 
And tell Sir Samuel Hoare to see things through, 
And not stand pat while Comrade Baldwin 
bumbles, 
And war draws near, while Britain’s strength 
still crumbles. 


Item, my Royal Commission has reported 
Against a State monopoly of arms, 
And Labour, that of late so loudly snorted 
For just that thing, strange diffidence becalms, 
Haply because their plans for sending aid to 
The Spanish Reds would thereby be put 
paid to. 


Item, the Blackshirts. Mosley’s swart Fascisti 
Have given the Tories cerebellar storms, 
So they intend—a trick that some think twisty— 
To clap a ban on party uniforms. ‘ 
This ban excludes, as is but right and proper, 
The Primrose Leaguer’s well-cut tails and 
topper. 


Saved from the task of stoning Mosley’s méetings, 
The East End Reds will rule the roost alone, 
But if you send them your fraternal greetings, 
Maybe they’ll leave your candidates alone. 
Tell them you've this in common with their 
rowdies : 
You get the bird where’er free speech allowed 
is. 


My faithful Commons, stirring up the neighbours 
To hostile wrath is an expensive game. 
The taxpayer, p’raps, does not approve your labours, * 
But go ahead and soak him just the same. 
Why even Labour, that for peace was praying 
Now plumps for wars for which it won’t be 
paying. 
My Lords and Commons, in yon public galleries 
An anxious people wait your every word. 
Some of my Ministers will get more salaries, 
And though the project seems a shade absurd, 
Britain will bear all burdens thrust upon her 
By those who'll keep her armed for peace and 
honour. 
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Russia's Nineteen Years 
Red Terror 


By Meriel Buchanan 


N Wednesday, 
November _ 6th, 

1917 (English 
style), Kerensky fled 
from Petrograd in the 
car of one of the secre- 
taries of the American 
Embassy, while the mem- 
bers of his Provisional 
Government _ barricaded 
themselves in the Winter 
Palace, defended only by 
a detachment of Cadets 
from the Military Aca- 
demy and by a few com- 
panies of the women’s 


battalion. The rest of 
Petrograd — surrendered 
without a struggle to 


Lenin and his followers, 
the Government Offices 
were taken over, Trotsky 
with some detachments 
of the Red Guards 
invested the fortress, the Light Cruiser Aurora, 
manned by the Red sailors from Kronstadt, 
steamed up the Neva and anchored opposite the 
Winter Palace with her guns trained on the town. 

At six in the evening, delegates from Lenin 
went to demand the surrender of the Provisional 
Government, but as no answer was received, the 
guns of the fortress and of the cruiser Aurora 
bombarded the Palace, and at the same time 
machine guns in the charge of Red Guards opened 
fire from the Alexander Square. The bombard- 
ment was carried on with short intervals till two in 
the morning, when a rabble of soldiers and Red 
Guards broke into the palace, arrested the shiver- 
ing Ministers, and led them off to the fortress. 

That was exactly nineteen years ago. Nobody 
believed then that Lenin and his rabble of terrorists 
and ex-criminals would retain the control they had 
won. It would last a few weeks, possibly a few 
months, people said with resolute assurance ; then 
they would crumble up, the White Armies would 
take control, order would be restored. And yet 
that handful of men, unorganised, in many cases 
illiterate, in all cases of no birth or breeding, men 
embittered with hate, crazed with the lust of blood 
and destruction and annihilation retained their 
hold on a once great Empire, let loose their rabble 
of Red Guards and renegade soldiers to loot and 
kill, to burn and pillage and destroy. 


NINETEEN YEARS AGO BOLSHEVISM 
WAS PRACTICALLY AN UNKNOWN 


Bolshevist soldiers and students firing in the Nevsky Prospekt, Petrograd, 
during the 1917 Revolution. 


WORD. COMMUNISM EXISTED ONLY IN 
A FEW ISOLATED CASES. NOW IT HAS 
BECOME A WORLD-WIDE FORCE; IT 
HAS PERMEATED ALL CLASSES; ITS 
TENTACLES STRETCH FROM END TO 
END OF THE UNIVERSE; ITS FOUL 
DOCTRINE BESMIRCHES EVERYTHING 
THAT IS BEAUTIFUL; ITS HIDEOUS 
TEACHINGS CONTAMINATE THE INNO- 
CENCE AND PURITY OF YOUTH AND 
INCULCATE THE MINDS OF CHILDREN 
WITH VICE AND IMMORALITY, WITH 
PERVERSION AND CRUELTY. 


WORLD REVOLUTION 


Now after nineteen years the Pravda, official 
organ of the Russian Communist Party, can pub- 
lish triumphantly that ‘‘ the forces of Socialism 
are growing every year. - New aims arise, a new 
terminology is formed. The fundamental aims, 
however, remain for ever the same, and they are 
directed towards Bolshevist Revolution throughout 
the whole world.” 

In England people do not realise the force and 
danger of Communism ; they live in a happy and 
blissful ignorance of the meaning of revolution. 
They have not known the terror of mob-fever, that 
most deadly infection which changes men and 
women from civilised human beings into raging, 
savage beasts. They do not know how quickly 


that infection spreads, how senseless it is, how 
In England 


destructive in its devastating force. 
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people still talk happily of the ‘‘commonsense and 
levelheadedness,”’ of the British working man, of 
the ‘‘ solid middle classes,” of the ‘‘ sanity of the 
English character.” 

Let us, however, look back to the General Strike 
of 1926, to the mobs in the north of England, 
especially at Darlington and Newcastle, to the riots 
in the East End, at Blackwall Tunnel, where motor 
cars were burned. Let us look at the Labour 
unrest and strikes which pervade all trades in every 
part of England to-day. 


Burying a few of the victims ruthlessly mown down by Lenin’s troops in 1917. 


LET US REMEMBER THAT FOR YEARS 
PAST ENGLAND HAS BEEN FLOODED 
WITH FOREIGN AGENTS, WITH ALIENS 
WHO HAVE STOLEN THEIR WAY INTO 
EVERY DEPARTMENT, EVERY SPHERE 
OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, 
SPREADING THEIR LOATHSOME, 
POISONOUS PROPAGANDA, CORRUPT- 
ING THE MINDS OF THE BRITISH 
WORKERS, UNDERMINING THE SOLID 
STRUCTURE OF THE BRITISH MIDDLE 
CLASSES, POLLUTING THE YOUTH OF 
THE COUNTRY, PERVERTING FAITH 
AND RELIGION AND CULTURE. 


REIGN OF TERROR 


Nineteen years ago I listened to the guns trained 
by Trotsky’s commands on the Palace of the 
Emperors, I walked through the terror-haunted 
streets of Petrograd, I saw dead bodies lying in the 
snow, I saw a young officer shot down in front 
of me. I watched the lorries full of drunken 
soldiers and Red Guards thundering through the 
streets with their machine guns blazing their 
murderous fire at the passing crowds. A few 
years later I was in Rome when Lenin’s propa- 
ganda permeated Italy, when there were strikes 
every day, paralysing transport, trade and daily 


life, when the factories were taken over by the 
workmen and Red flags flew above public 
buildings. 

Now in England there are the same signs of 
unrest. | am conscious of the same feelings of 
menace and insecurity. Beneath the solid facade 
of British civilisation the agents of Stalin are 
pursuing their nefarious designs of disintegration 
and destruction unrealised by the bulk of the 
nation, who believe themselves secure and immune 
from the dangers of revolution! 

Inspired and directed 
by Stalin, the Comintern 
continues its fight to 
undermine and destroy 
this security, waiting a 
favourable opportunity to 
launch its great offensive. 
Stalin may pose as a 
beneficent ruler intent 
only on creating a new 
National spirit in Russia, 
but his words belie this 
false appearance. 

us not forget 
Lenin’s words,” he 
thundered. ‘‘He said 
that ‘ our Socialist enter- 
prise depended a great 
deal on our ability to 
be able to defer the 
date of the inevitable 
war with the capitalist 
forces, even that that war 
might be postponed till 
the moment when Europe 
was ripe for Proletarian 
Revolution, till a moment 
when a revolution should break out in the Colonies, 
or till a moment when the capitalists, jealous of the 
division of colonies, made war on each other.’ ”’ 


Another 1917 picture, showing a sentry at Tsarskoe 
Selo covering the Imperial Cipher on the principal 
gate with the Red Flag, raised on his bayonet. 
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Death From the Skies 


By Our Air Correspondent 


ANY writers have attempted to depict, in 
more or less lurid tones, the ‘‘ next war.”’ 


The descriptions differ markedly in many 
respects, but they all of them have this in common, 
that they emphasise the power, physical and 
psychological, of bombing from the air. They 
make bombing from the air the chief form of 
attack. 

Now it has been suggested in Parliament and 
elsewhere that all these imaginative pictures are 
grossly exaggerated ; that bombing is not so deadly 
as is supposed, and that with proper defence 
measures the country could carry on under attack 
from the largest and most efficient air force in the 
world. What is the truth ? 
The ordinary citizen is 
becoming increasingly 
anxious to know exactly 
how far he should trust 
those who try to make his 
flesh creep on one hand, 
and those who try to lull 
him with a_ sense oi 
security on the other. 


I think that an enor- 
mous amount depends 
upon the tactics of aerial 
attack. The largest and 
most efficient bombing 
force in the world might 
prove ineffective if 
launched against this 
country without a care- 
fully thought out plan of 
campaign. The essence 
of air warfare is speed, 
and if speed is used in 
the right way it will pro- 
duce surprise. Conse- 
quently, surprise is one 
of the objectives of the 
air force commander. 


VARIOUS WAYS OF ACHIEVING SUR- 
PRISE HAVE BEEN PROPOSED AND IT 
IS GENERALLY AGREED THAT THE 
FORMAL DECLARATION OF WAR 
WOULD BE SHORT-CIRCUITED OR AT 
LEAST IT WOULD BE SO ARRANGED 
THAT IT ARRIVED AT THE MOMENT 
THE FIRST BOMB WAS FALLING. 


In a book which has just appeared I have read 
what I believe to be the best worked out plan of 
campaign for an aerial offensive against this 
country. It is ‘‘ War Over England,”’ by Air 
Commodore L. E. O. Charlton. The war is 
started according to Air Commodore Charlton’s 
imaginative picture, with three knock-out blows. 


The first falls on the Royal Air Force Display at 
Hendon ; the second on Lots Road Power Station 
and the third on the London docks. 


Examine the results of three such blows. The 
R.A.F. Display at Hendon brings together not 
only great masses of people in closely packed 
enclosures, but also a large part of the Home 
Defence, or Metropolitan Air Force. 1! doubt if 
any target has ever been devised for the air bomber 
more perfect than the Royal Air Force Display. 
It puts the British air force in such a position that 
it could hardly offer any effective resistance. It 
enables enormous casualties to be inflicted, panics 
to be started and fires to be lit. 


Declaration of war would arrive at the moment the first missile was falling! 


Lots Road power station, if it be true, as Air 
Commodore Charlton states, that it provides the 
power for both the underground trains and the 
underground ventilation system, has only to be 
destroyed for panic to be started underground in 
the very place to which people fly for safety from 
aerial bombing. The destruction of the London 
docks completes the shattering of all powers of 
resistance in the country. 


The scheme sounds fantastic. It sounds too 
simple. Yet I can see no reason why it should 
be impossible. Indeed Air Commodore Charlton 
takes care to answer objections. He works up the 
situation on the political side and indicates. the 
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grouping of the countries. The attack on Hendon 
is the occasion of a brilliant piece of descriptive 
writing, and those who have been left cold by pre- 
vious horror pictures will certainly not be left cold 
by this one. 

Nor are the scenes in the underground trains 
and at the underground stations any less vividly 
set out before the reader. The stopping of the 
trains; the extinguishing of the lights; the use of 
‘the emergency lighting; and the gradual fading 
of the ventilation. It is impossible not to see 
more clearly than ever that a large and complex 
town is a bombing target without superior. It 
gives itself to the aerial attacker and is bare to his 
blows. 


With Air Commodore Charlton’s proposed 
scheme for making war impossible, one finds it 
harder to agree than with his imaginative picture 


of the possibilities. 
extreme end of the book, a few suggestions which 
show that he is not one of those who believe that 
war is inevitable and that it will always be 


But he does offer, at the 


inevitable. He sees the horrors which modern 
technique brings in its train; but he still believes 
that they may be evaded. 


Some dislike these pictures of the ‘‘ next war,”’ 
and suggest that they tend to make people think in 
a warlike manner and therefore to produce the 
frame of mind which starts war. But I do not 
agree. Noone who reads the account of the panics 
at Hendon and in the underground railways can 
do other than recoil and feel that EVERYTHING 
POSSIBLE MUST BE DONE TO MAKE 


THIS COUNTRY ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
AGAINST ATTACK. 


HE persistent efforts of the Communist Party 
on behalf of the Spanish Reds have drawn 
renewed attention to the activities of that 

body, and particularly the source of its finances. 

For a Party which even now claims to have only 
some 11,500 members, a figure which, if true, is 
the largest in its history, the Communist Party 
certainly creates an undue amount of disturbance. 
That is accounted for by the ability with which it 
excites discontent and exploits unrest, its show- 
manship in arranging marches and processions, 
its skill in adopting popular causes and slogans, 
and making them appear its own, its cleverness at 
disguising its real aims under innocent titles and 
the zeal, energy and enthusiasm with which it 
pursues them. 

It is the wide range of its activities and the 
number and variety of the methods by which it con- 
ducts them that invariably suggest the inquiry— 
‘‘Where does the money come from?’’ Obviously 
it does not come from the Communists, for with 
the exception of a very small number of wealthy 
‘‘misfits’? who have embraced the faith, the Party 
is composed of workers and unemployed who are 
either disinclined or unable to pay even their 
membership dues regularly. 

Where, then, does the money come from to keep 
its activities alive, to pay the salaries of its 
numerous Officials, to recoup the heavy losses on 
its daily and weekly publications, to finance the 
unofficial strikes, hunger marches and processions 
it is constantly arranging, and the issue of large 
numbers of books explaining the theories and 
principles of the Communist doctrine. 

To find where the money comes from, let us ask 
to whose interest it would be to supply it? The 
source of the money then becomes clear. 

Funds for Communist propaganda in this 
country come from the Communist International, 


Communism in Britain 


Subsidised by the Soviet Government 


which as we shall see later is equivalent to saying 
that they come from the Soviet Government. 

The Communist International, also known as the 
Third or Moscow International or, for short, the 
Comintern, was founded in 1919 by the Russian 
Communist Party. Its declared object is to 
organise armed revolution on the Russian model 
in every country. It is an amalgamation of the 
Communist Parties of all countries, and it works 
through these parties to attain its object, directing 
and financing them. It is subsidised chiefly by 
the Soviet Government. The support it receives 
from other countries is trifling. 

The extraordinary success which has attended its 
efforts is attested by the number of revolutionary 
movements which it has engineered in many 
countries, by the present struggle in Spain, by the 
arrival of a ‘* Popular Front ’’ Government in 
Paris, by the formation of Fascist Governments in 
Germany and Italy in order to resist its encroach- 
ments, by the state of agitation to which it has 
reduced our own Socialists, and by the turmoil in 
which it keeps some of our most important 
industries, particularly coal. 

Those who are inclined to treat the menace of 
Communism lightly because of its small member- 
ship should consider rather the manifestations of 
its power throughout the world. Its real serious- 
ness then becomes apparent. 

We are often asked if there is any direct and 
reliable evidence that money for Communist pro- 
paganda has come or is coming from Moscow. 
There is. 

As long ago as 1919 Mr. Edward Shortt, then 
Home Secretary in the Coalition Government, said 
in reply to a question in the House of Commons :— 

The Government have information regarding 


organisations abroad which are endeavouring to send 
sums of money into this country for the purposes stated 
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in these questions (of causing unrest and revolution), 

and they are taking all possible steps to prevent the 

money reaching the hands of those for whom it is 

intended. 

On the following day, in reply to Colonel W. 
Thorne, who asked for information as to a case 
which had been made public, Mr. Shortt said :— 


Axel Zachariassen landed in this country on June 
80, 1919, and was detained by the police, as stated in 
the question. In a written statement he said that he 
had been asked to convey from Stockholm a locked box, 
of which he had the key, containing notes, and to hand 
it to a lady in this country. In this statement he said 
that he did not know the amount of the notes, but he 
appears previously to have said that the sum brought 
by him was £6,000. 

Two years later Sir John Baird, then Under- 
Secretary to the Home Office, now Lord Stone- 
haven, said in answer to a question in the House 
of Commons :— 

My attention is constantly directed to the Bolshevist 
propaganda in this country. It falls under three heads 
—the payment of salaries to Communist officials, rang- 
ing from £5 to £10 a week, subsidies to the extremist 
Press, and the free distribution of revolutionary litera- 
ture. An accurate estimate of the amount spent cannot 
be given, but in December last a Bolshevist agent stated 
that it exceeded £23,000 a month. The number of paid 
agents varies according to the amount of money avail- 


able. There is evidence that some, at any rate, of the 
money came DIRECT FROM THE MOSCOW 
GOVERNMENT. 


The Home Secretary (Mr. Shortt) explained in 
the House of Commons on April 26th, 1921, that 
in the existing state of the law, persons could 
receive money from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of propaganda with impunity ; and the law as 
to sedition was cumbrous and difficult to enforce. 
The question of strengthening the law, he added, 
was under consideration. As nothing has been 
done to strengthen the law since Mr. Shortt’s 
statement we presume the matter has ceased to be 
under consideration. 


HOW THE MONEY CAME 


Interesting information on the méthods em- 
ployed by Moscow in financing the Communist 
Party of Great Britain was supplied by Sir Douglas 
Hogg, K.C., M.P. (now Lord Hailsham) in his 
speech at the prosecution of twelve Communist 
leaders at the Old Bailey on November 16th, 1925. 

He read a letter written in January, 1924, by one 
of the defendants to Comrade Losvosky, Moscow, 
then Secretary of the Red International of Labour 
Unions (R.I.L.U.), complaining that Moscow had 
not been sending as much money as they ought 
to have been sending: 

‘* As yon will remember,” the letter ran, ‘‘ we were 
promised £150 a month for the six months ending 
December. That makes a total of £900. Then a 
further sum was promised for the wages of President 
and the Secretary; this we were informed was a 
separate allocation. The wages we were advised to pay 
these two officials was £25 a month each, which makes 
a total of £300 for the six months. The amount we 
ought to have received therefore was £1,200.” 

At the time of the General strike in 1926, Com- 
rade Tomsky (who committed suicide during the 
recent trial of the ex-Communist leaders in 
Moscow) sent, in his capacity as Secretary of the 
R.I.L.U., no less than £1,261,326 in support of 
that misbegotten and ill-fated enterprise. It was 
alleged by Mr. Joseph Jones, General Secretary 
of the Yorkshire Miners’ Association, that much 


of this money never reached the miners for whom 
it was nominally intended, but was paid out to 
Communist propagandists. 

We now come to the exhaustive and detailed 
statement made in the House of Commons by the 
late Sir William Joynson-Hicks (Lord Brentford), 
then Home Secretary in the Conservative Govern- 
ment. He conclusively proved that not only were 
very large sums of money regularly distributed 
from Russian sources to Communist and allied 
organisations in this country, but that certain 
Russian banks in London were used as the 
channels through which the money passed, and 
that the Commercial Attaché at the Russian 
Embassy was in May, 1927, concerned in the dis- 
tribution of a sum of over £10,000. 

Following is a summary of Sir William’s 
detailed statement :— 

According to the Communist Party’s own reports, 
in the first two years of its existence it received from 
outside resources £61,500, and from internal sub- 
scriptions £699. 

In their cash account for the year ending December 
31, 1926, Workers’ Publications, Ltd., the company 
which published the Communist Sunday Worker, 
showed donations of £13,387, and for the year ending 
a 31, 1927, donations of £9,889 and loans of 

In 1925 the Home Secretary received information that 
the Communist International had allocated £16,000 to 
the Communist Party of Great Britain for that year, 
and that by the Autumn they had already received 
£14,600. 

The Home Secretary found that through three persons 
(names given), a total sum of not less than £27,998 was 
disbursed for Communist purposes during the period, 
July 5, 1927, to April 20, 1928. 


A COMMUNIST ADMISSION 


The evidence is in fact so overwhelming that the 
Communists do not attempt to deny that their 
movement is subsidised by Moscow. Shortly 
before the speech by Sir William Joynson-Hicks, 
the Communist Party issued a statement to the 
effect that the Party— 

has never sought to disguise the fact that it is a national 

section of an international party, paying its financial 

contributions to its international headquarters and 
receiving assistance in return from time to time for 
different phases of its national work .... It is not 
ashamed to declare that it both renders assistance to, 


and accepts help from its brother parties in other 
countries. 


It did not, however, add that while it received 
£16,500 in two years its own contribution to head- 
quarters was only £699! 

Some further light on the subject is provided 
in an article in a recent issue of Forward, the 
Scottish Socialist weekly, by Mr. William 
McLaine, B.Sc. (Econ.). 

The article relates how a number of British 
delegates attended a Congress of the Communist 
International in Moscow in 1920. The formation 
of a Communist Party in Great Britain was dis- 
cussed and the matter of providing it with funds 
was satisfactorily arranged. 

In more recent years, though money still ‘‘comes 
across’”’ (in Mr. McLaine’s words), more care is 
taken to conceal the method of its crossing and the 
manner of its distribution. THAT IT IS 
COMING ACROSS IN LARGE QUANTITIES 
THERE CAN BE NO MANNER OF DOUBT. 

(Reprinted from Information.) 
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TAKE HAND 


By KIM 


speech at Milan last Sunday, he held out 

his hand to us in friendship. ‘‘ Let 
bygones be bygones,”’ was the tenor of his speech, 
‘let us resume our old friendship and stand 
together in the cause of peace.’’ 

He only asks one thing. We must recognise the 
fait accompli in Abyssinia, as Germany has done 
and as every other nation will do except perhaps 
the Bolshevists of Moscow, whose only interest is 
to sow discord among the nations. It is a very 
modest request considering that to continue not to 
recognise the plain fact is mere futility. It would 
not cause Mussolini to withdraw from Abyssinia, 
or reinstate the ‘“‘ Lion of Judah,’’ or, indeed, 
make a farthingworth of difference to the actual 
status quo. It will be inexcusable if the Baldwin 
Government, whose foreign diplomacy has been 
pitiful enough in all conscience, demur any longer. 


PIN-PRICKING MUSSOLINI 


It is reported that the egregious Eden will adopt 
some indirect means such as withdrawing the 
present Legation from Addis Ababa, where the 
Minister Plenipotentiary is merely a useless ex- 
pense, and to appoint instead a Consul-General, 
thus showing Italy in this symbolical manner that 
we tacitly recognise her conquest but refuse to be 
honest and generous enough to recognise it with 
an open gesture. We hope the report may prove 
untrue, but it is just the sort of thing to be ex- 
pected of Mr. Eden, who has spared no effort to 
pin-prick Signor Mussolini and to thwart the 
Italian people who, until he started his abortive 
efforts to bolster up the League of Nations and 
organise a war under the name of ‘‘ collective 
security,’’ were our oldest friends and staunch 
allies. 

Mussolini in his Milan oration had hard things 
to say of the League of Nations, but not a word 
was exaggerated or untrue. Geneva has been 
built up on a series of illusions none of which could 
stand the touch of reality. It was created by the 
American illusionist, Woodrow Wilson, and re- 
pudiated at the onset by his own'nation, who knew 
their man. Disarmament was an illusion, FOR 
NO ONE SERIOUSLY ATTEMPTED IT 
EXCEPT POOR OLD JOHN BULL, WHO 
WAS DUPED BY THE TWO ILLU- 
SIONISTS, RAMSAY MACDONALD AND 
BALDWIN. 

The greatest illusion of all was “‘ collective 
security,’ for as the Duce says, a virile nation forms 
its own collective security within its own frontiers 
and refuses to entrust its fate to the uncertain 
hands of others. Naturally our own Pacifists and 
Pacifist organs are howling with rage at this 
attack upon their treasured beliefs whereby the 
British nation could ignore national defence— 


Mi spect at is a great man, and, in his 


‘* militarism ’’ is their word—and in case of a great 
war hide behind the other members of the League 
of Nations. But fortunately even the Pacifist 
leaders are at last beginning to realise that the 
League of Nations is in its death struggles. Let 
it be hoped that Mussolini has given the freak 
monster a dying kick. 

Let us recognise that Mussolini has made a 
generous gesture to the Government of a country 
which has treated him scurvily. Let us see that 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government seize the occasion to 
make amends as may yet be made to restore the 
friendship which has always existed between the 
two nations, and only disturbed by the futile 
passion for the League. Any refusal will be due to 
the amour propre of Mr. Baldwin to admit that his 
diplomatic policy ever since he came under the in- 
fluence of Ramsay MacDonald has been a ghastly 
and expensive failure in every way. 

With Signor Mussolini’s offer of friendship we 
should couple that of Herr Hitler, who has sent 
Herr von Ribbentrop to us to assist the cause of 
friendly understanding. It is in Britain’s power 
if she be wisely led to come to an entente with both 
Germany and Italy. There is only one pre- 
requisite to the foundations of an established peace 
for many years, but that is fundamental. Is the 
Government of Great Britain intending to link 
itself to the Soviet Pacts, and undertake in case of 
war to stand behind France and Czecho-Slovakia, 
allying ourselves in fact with the Moscow Com- 
munists, or is it not? Let us get a straight 
answer to the question from Mr. Baldwin. As 
Mr. Garvin says, we cannot have it both 
ways. If we attempt to strike Germany in the 
East because France has made this ill-advised 
Pact, then she will strike at us in the West. 


INSULTING AND BORING 


The Soviet Pacts are, of course, a masked 
alliance against Germany in the name of the 
League. Even if we were armed to the teeth, the 
people of Britain would refuse to be drawn into a 
war against Germany and Italy for the sake of the 
Russians, whose intrigues and brutality have made 
them justly detested. Unarmed as we are, and still 
drifting farther and farther behind in the rearma- 
ment scheme, which six months ago was a matter 
of national urgency, dare this Government con- 
tinue their vacillating policy any longer? At 
present Mr. Eden’s orientation has been to walk 
arm in arm with M. Blum and Litvinoff. He has 
insulted Italy and bored Germany with an absurd 
questionnaire. 

Unless Conservative Members of Parliament 
take strong steps to force Mr. Baldwin to recipro- 
cate the friendly offers of Hitler and Mussolini the 
future is black indeed. The best proof would be 
to insist on the resignation of Mr. Eden. 
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RED HATE 


By Father Owen Dudley 


Y object in writing this is that you who read 

it may appreciate the reality of what is 

now striking at England’s heart. I 

am not going to spare your feelings, because 

I want to rouse them against a Satanic 

hideousness, the true nature of which you are 

barely aware, or are now only becoming aware, 

owing to the suppression, until recently, of the 

truth of what is happening in Spain, under the 
egis of Red Hate. 


At a recent Congress, which comprised dele- 
gates from our English Universities, I had to 
speak on social questions of the day. I had 
laid an indictment against Bolshevism to the 
effect that the admittance of the Godless 
Soviet State of Russia into the League of 
Nations was no less than a tragedy. What contri- 
bution to the Christian order of civilisation, whose 
restoration was essential to peace, could the arch- 
enemy of Christianity make? 


COMMUNISM IN UNIVERSITIES 


They attacked me vigorously for daring to 
suggest that Bolshevism was attacking religion. 
I quoted in reply Karl Marx, Lenin, Stalin 
and the Bolshevik code of law for my 
authorities. What amazed me was the fact that 
picked delegates of our English Universities, and 
certainly highly intelligent young men, should 
believe, as undoubtedly they did, in the cause of 
Bolshevistic Communism. The whole temper cf 
their contribution was that the salvation of 
humanity lay in the advance of Communism. I 
realised afterwards that what I was coming to 
believe was true—that our English Universities are 
honeycombed with Communistic teachings—that 
our English youth are accepting blindly whatever 
they are told by the propagandists of Hate, who 
nowadays do not hesitate to publish open and 
unscrupulous falsehood. 

I have talked privately with young men and 
women all over England, who do not disguise their 
allegiance to Moscow’s cause. 1! HAVE LAID 
UNASSAILABLE FACTS BEFORE THEM 
—INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE OF THE 
METHODS OF RED TERRORISM IN 
RUSSIA, AND OF RED HIDEOUSNESS IN 
SPAIN. IN MANY CASES THEY WILL 
BARELY LISTEN, LET ALONE ACCEPT. 
THEY INTEND TO STICK TO WHAT THEY 
HAVE BEEN TOLD BY RED PROFESSORS 
AND MASTERS. I don’t think it is altogether 
my imagination, but they talk with what I can 
only describe as a Red glitter in their eyes. They 
_have been innoculated with Red Hate. And once 
Red Hate possesses them, they become almost 
impenetrable to reason and truth and facts. 


How many know that at the Congress of the 
Young Communists’ International in Moscow in 
1928, it was reported that England was first among 
the twelve countries in which young children were 
being successfully drilled in all that Bolshevism 


stands for. 


In England at the present moment at least a 
dozen Communist organisations are at work, 
including the ‘‘ Young Communists’ League ’”’ for 
boys and girls between fourteen and eighteen ; 
there are also a dozen or so revolutionary journals, 
including the Daily Worker, being sold in London 
and the provinces. Thousands are being given 
regularly wireless talks and instructions from 
Russia in English. Thousands are being duped. 
How completely they are being duped I was able to 
estimate from various industrial crowds I talked 
to out of doors during August and September. 


In Birmingham Bull Ring the Red element was 
particularly strong. I was subjected to a volley 
from the Reds of such astounding assertions as 
to leave me almost gasping: there was no war 
against religion in Spain, no atrocities, and we had 
been stuffed with lies against the saviours of the 
workers and of humanity. I waited until there 
was a lull, and then gave them the facts and what 
to any reasonable body of men would have been 
ample evidence for the truth of what I was 
saying. There only reply was to sneer. 


NUMBERS INCREASING 


OUR ENGLISH REDS ARE SO UTTERLY 
UNDER THE THUMB OF BOLSHEVIK 
AGITATORS AND PROPAGANDISTS 
THAT LITTLE CAN BE DONE WITH 
THEM IN THEIR PRESENT MOOD. THEIR 
NUMBERS ARE INCREASING DAILY, NOT 
ONLY AMONGST THE WORKERS, BUT 
IN EVERY CLASS OF LIFE AND PRO- 
FESSION. 


I do not wish to sound an alarmist, but the Red 
Menace, of which I wrote a few weeks ago in the 
Saturday Review, is no fiction, but a dangerous 
reality. Once Red Hate possesses human souls, 
it becomes a contagious fever, sweeping through a 
nation’s being. Within a year this Scarlet Fever 
has infected the soul of France with a rapidity that 
is well-nigh incredible. 

Ireland has awakened to the assaults of 
Bolshevism, and is now withstanding it to the face. 
England has not awakened. Our statesmen and 
politicians seem incapable of reading the signs of 
the times, even with the East End ablaze with the 
Red Flag and hammer and sickle. 


Bolshevism is a reality, not merely a Russian 
reality, but an international reality. Stalin, 


Lenin’s successor in power, and whose policy he 
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follows exactly, has made the line of Communism’s 
advance abundantly clear: the masses everywhere 
are to be organised in the League of the Militant 
Godless, with the Third International undermining 
ceaselessly for the Great World Revolution to 
smash the present order. Bolshevism will be 
deterred by no considerations of humanity or 
morality. 

For the sake of English dupes, I will quote a few 
of Lenin’s written statements: ‘‘ THE ROOT 
OF ALL EVIL IS PRIVATE PROPERTY,” 
“RELIGION MUST BE DESTROYED WITH 
THE CAPITALIST,” ‘‘ THE BOLSHEVIK 
SYSTEM IS UNTHINKABLE WITHOUT 
TERRORISM.” Lenin should know! 


A.B.C. of Communism,’’ an official 
publication of the Soviet Government, declares, 
‘* Our task is not to reform, but to destroy all kinds 
of religion, all kinds of morality.”’ 

The Pravda, the Government paper, of May 7th, 
1925, states, ‘‘ Middle-class morality must be 
trampled under foot.’ 


WAR AGAINST GOD 


In another Government paper, the Besbojnik, 
Lounatcharsky, the Minister for Education, wrote 
in its first issue, ‘‘ WITH ALL MY HEART | 
WISH THE PAPER SUCCESS IN ITS WAR 
AGAINST THE REVOLTING IMAGE OF 
GOD, WHO THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE 
OF HISTORY HAS CAUSED SUCH DIA- 
BOLIC EVIL TO MANKIND.” 


And an educated undergraduate stood up at the 
Congress to which I have alluded, and solemnly 
announced that Bolshevism did not war against 
religion ! 

It may interest English parents to know that 
under Bolshevism children are taught that there is 
no such thing as sex-morality. The bestial results 
are better imagined than described. 

This is how Bolshevism began in Russia :— 


Between 1918 and 1920, 26 Bishops and 7,000 
priests of the Orthodox Church were put to death. 
Some were hanged, some drowned, some cut to 
pieces. The Archbishop of Perm was buried alive. 
The Bishop of Yourief had his nose and ears cut 
off, was tortured and then cut to pieces. Catholic 
priests, if not executed, were sent to the mines of 
Siberia for teaching the catechism to children. A 
public trial of Almighty God was held under 
Government auspices, in which figures repre- 
senting the three Divine Persons were put in dock. 

Here is the glorious ‘‘ freedom ’’ for which our 
English Reds shout :— 

There is no liberty of the Press in Russia, and 
no paper is allowed to hold opinions contrary to 
the Government policy. The Secret Police have 
power practically of life and death. According to 
Soviet official papers, nearly two millions of 
persons have been executed by the Secret Police 
Force. 

And here are some of the methods employed by 
Red Terrorism in its fight against civilisation and 
morality in Spain at the present time :— 

I will quote from a letter received (via Gibraltar) 
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Stalin agrees that ‘“‘ the Bolshevik system is 
unthinkable without terrorism.”’ 


from a Spanish girl a few days ago. She was 
educated in England, and writes in broken 
English : ‘‘ England cannot know what we patriots 
are going through, we who stand for religion and 
civilisation against murder, sin and more sin. In 
the part of Spain which is in the hands of the Reds 
the men, women and children are killed and 
tortured in such horrible ways that. I can’t tell 
you .... In Madrid, Malaga and Barcelona, 
every night fifty to sixty people are murdered, not 
because they are Fascists, but because they have 
lived decent and good lives.”’ 

SHOULD ANYONE LABEL THIS FOR AN 
UNPROVED STATEMENT, MAY I MEN- 
TION THAT THERE ARE ABUNDANT 
UNFAKED PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
“HORRIBLE WAYS” ALLUDED TO, 
WHICH HAVE REACHED ENGLAND IN 
SPITE OF RED PRECAUTIONS. THEY 
SHOW ATROCITIES UPON HUMAN 
BODIES SO UNUTTERABLY OBSCENE 
THAT NO PAPER COULD PUBLISH 
THEM. 


I will merely remind you again that this dia- 
bolical vileness is all of it an essential accompani- 
ment of the Red System which Lenin has declared 
unthinkable without terrorism.’’ The same 
may happen in any country at the hands of 
Bolshevism, when Red Hate is let loose. 

I hope, now, you may at least know the cause 
English Reds are espousing! 


; 
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THE MEN 
WHO LET 
ENGLAND 
DOWN 


BALDWIN AND MacDONALD 


“ Let us have done with this lie and have a true Conservative Government—even 
if that means hurling the inefficients from the Cabinet.” 


IRCRAFT not ordered or wrongly ordered, 
motor torpedo boats not ordered or wrongly 
ordered, recruiting far below the national 

need, a nation still unarmed and defenceless by 
comparison with its neighbours—what does it 
matter? The careful balance of the National 
Government has been kept and the old gang and 
their protégés are all well looked after. 


Cabinet changes are made and the same dirty 
old pack is reshuffled, but still we do not see the 
Government reinforced by men of action. 


A GREAT MANUFACTURER LIKE LORD 
NUFFIELD CRIES TO HIGH HEAVEN 
THAT THE WHOLE METHOD OF AIR 
DEFENCE IS WRONG, BUT HE IS NOT 
TAKEN INTO THE COUNCILS OF THE 
NATION TO PUT THAT MATTER RIGHT. 
He is given orders for tank engines, and his cries 
are stifled in a murmur of self-congratulation from 
the Government benches. 


The story does not 
change. 

In 1931 and again in 
1935 the people of Britain 
elected a Parliament that 
was _ overwhelmingly 
Conservative. The 
Government that was 
formed was named 
National,’”’ though it 
omitted the best wing of 
the Conservative Party. 
Offices were not filled on 
any consideration of 
fitness, BUT BECAUSE 
LIBERALS AND 
LABOURS HAD TO 
HAVE A SPECIAL 
BALANCE. 


When some Liberals 
and Labours walked out 
rather than give Britain 
protection from cheap 
foreign imports, there 
was again no question of selecting the best men. 
Again the careful balance had to be kept. 


WASTE AND MUDDLE 


When by public clamour Mr. Baldwin had to 
reverse—ostensibly—the fatal disarmament policy 
of Ramsay MacDonald, there was no effort to 
reconstitute the disarming Government into an 
arming Government. The old gang was kept, and 
the balance preserved. 


AND TO-DAY WE WONDER WHY 
WHEN OTHER NATIONS ARE WELL 
ORGANISED AND WELL PREPARED FOR 
ANY EVENTUALITY, BRITAIN IS IN A 
STATE OF WASTE, MUDDLE AND CON- 
FUSION. THERE IS NO NEED TO 
WONDER. THE EXPLANATION IS 
OBVIOUS. SOMEONE HAS MADE PROM- 
ISES THAT DARE NOT BE BROKEN. 


It is so simple. 


Oe 
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What Mr. 
Baldwin do? He makes 
a great song about his 
intentions, but sees to it 
that those who should be 
swift and sure are 
nothing but muddlers. 
Then, if anybody says, 
‘*But why these bung- 
lers?’’ he replies by say- 
ing, ‘‘ Ah, but this is a 
National Government and 
men of all kinds must be 
in it; if Chief Bungler 
Number One were shot 
for inefficiency—or even 
sacked—the party whip 
would complain and the 
balance would be upset.”’ 


WHAT SUICIDAL 
FOLLY IS THIS, 
THAT KEEPS UP 
THE LIE THAT A 
COLLECTION OF 
ASPIRING POLI- 
TICIANS WHO 
HAPPEN TO BE ATTACHED TO THE 
SKIRTS OF MACDONALD OR SIMON OR 
BALDWIN MUST RUN THE GOVERN- 
MENT IN A TIME OF DIRE EXTREMITY 
AND THAT ALL ABLE MEN MUST BE 
INSULTED AND KEPT AT ARM’S 
LENGTH. 


There is only one true form of National Govern- 
ment, and that is a Government that protects the 
nation by harnessing all able men to its service 
and deals ruthlessly with men who are not able. 


A Government that merely provides cover for 
inefficients because the men at the top either cannot 
or will not put the work of rearmament in hand at 
the right pace is not National. Its name is a lie 
and its existence is a danger, 


YUM 


OVERNMENT 


HITLER AND MUSSOLINI 


“Other nations are well or 
Britain is in a state of waste, muddle, and confusion.” 


THE MEN 
WHO 
BUILT 

GERMANY 

AND 

ITALY UP 


and well prepared for any eventuality, while 


Britain refused to follow MacDonald into 
Bolshevism in 1917 when he called upon her to do 
so, but she is following him to destruction in 1936 
when he and his colleague Baldwin prevent a 
Capitalist nation from arming with speed against 
dangers that are patent to all. 


WHAT ENGLAND WANTS 


Let us have done with this lie and have a true 
Conservative Government — a Government that 
cares for the nation and not for some other nation, a 
Government that will arm the nation properly and 


swiftly EVEN IF THAT MEANS HURLING 
THE INEFFICIENTS FROM THE CABINET 
AND DESTROYING THE NICE LITTLE 
FAMILY PARTY OF LIBERALS AND 
LABOURS AND MOCK-TORIES. 
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RACING 


Spotting the Derby Winner 


By David Learmonth 


HE Dewhurst Stakes, often won by two-year- 
olds which have afterwards made history, 
produced a surprise last week, the outsider 

of the Aga Khan’s pair, Sultan Mohamed, getting 
up to win by a head. 

Sultan Mohamed is by Massine, who won the 
Ascot Gold Cup after a very hard race with Filibert 
de Savoie. He is now the leading sire in France, 
which is a nasty knock for those who have been 
trying to substantiate the theory that the running 
of a colt in this race detracts from his virility at the 
stud. Massine has done so consistently well in 
France that there is no reason why he should not 
head the list again, while Filibert de Savoie, whom 
he beat by so narrow a margin, has also done 
well and is the sire of Sultan Mohamed’s dam. 

It was undoubtedly the seven furlongs which 
enabled Sultan Mohamed to win. He outstayed 
the others, as one would expect from so well bred 
a horse, though many good judges thought he was 
lucky to beat Sunbather on whom Donoghue 
seemed to have been caught napping. 


A Book on the Derby 


Sansalvo did not get the journey, and is 
evidently not so good as some people thought. 
After his last win he was talked up to the skies in 
some quarters. I was informed that he was the 
Derby winner of next year, and a good deal more. 
I never believed a word of it because he is not 
classically bred. Horses by such sires as Jacopo 
may do very well and win all kinds of races, but 
they do not win the Derby. 

Talking about the Derby, I have had quite an 
interesting little book sent to me called, ‘‘ A Guide 
to the Classics or How to pick the Derby Winner.”’ 
It is written by Guy Griffith and Michael Oakeshott 
and published by Faber and Faber at 3s. 6d. 

The authors rub in the point I have mentioned as 
though determined that none of their readers 
should ever forget it, and certainly they manage 
to justify themselves by the evidence they produce. 
Their rule is that a horse, to have a chance in the 
Derby, must have been sired by a sire which has 
himself won the Derby or St. Leger or been placed 
in the Derby. They get a couple of knocks over 
Phalaris and Blandford, a nasty one in the latter 
case ; but they are able to explain these exceptions 
owing to the fact that neither of these horses ran 
in the Derby or St. Leger, the former owing to 
the war and the latter owing to difficulty in training 
him. 

Apart from these two horses, however, and Poly- 
melus, who was only second in the St. Leger and 
did not run in the Derby, every Derby winner for 
the last twenty years has been sired by a horse 
fulfilling these conditions. The authors claim that 
by weeding out of the Derby field all animals who 
cannot win because they are not bred to do so, one 


simplifies one’s task immensely. They go further 
and insist that one must not be carried away into 
making exceptions in the case of such successful 
sires as Son-in-Law or Tetratema. Certainly 
results have justfied their attitude so far. 


The authors deal at some length with that very 
difficult time between the Two Thousand Guineas 
and the Derby. Here they have no formula by which 
they can eliminate animals with no chance and are 
compelled to rely upon their own eyesight. They 
give one excellent word of warning and that is not 
to be misled by reading that such and such a horse 
was Staying on at the end of the Guineas and may, 
therefore, be expected to get the extra half mile 
at Epsom. 


They point out quite rightly that a non-stayer 
is usually waited with so as to come with a quick 
rush at the finish, in the hope that he will have 
enough of his speed left to steal the race. When 
a race-goer sees such an animal travelling fast at 
the.end of a race, it does not necessarily mean that 
he could stay double the distance, but often just 
the opposite. In actual fact it is always dangerous 
to assume a horse will stay any distance until he 
actually wins over that distance. Even then one 
should satisfy oneself that the race was run in 
good time, as it will tell us nothing if the horses 
have crawled for three quarters of the way and 
sprinted home at the finish. 


The Merits of Quashed 


I was sorry the Jockey Club Cup cut up so badly. 
It is a pity that such a race should be reduced to a 
match and, with hardly anyone conceding Penny 
Royal the remotest chance, little interest was taken 
in the start of the proceedings. Actually, Penny 
Royal finished only a length behind Lord Stanley’s 
filly ; but I do not think this represented the sum 
total of her superiority. Quashed is a great stay- 
ing filiy ; but I am convinced that Cecil at his best 
will always beat her and I do hope that Cecil has 
not reverted to his old tricks again, his last public 
performance was not at all inspiring. 

There is always an undercurrent of gloom among 
the regulars on the last two days of this Newmarket 
meeting, because there will be no more racing at 
Headquarters until the following Spring. There 
is also, of course, a corresponding gleam of hope 
on the countenances of jumping enthusiasts, who 
will, nevertheless, have to wait the best part of a 
month before they really come into their own. 

As I write, the weights of the Manchester 
November Handicap are before me. I look down 
the three-year-olds, Noble King (8 st. 11 Ibs.) Bala 
Hissar (8 st. 2 Ibs.). How are the mighty fallen! 
Noble King, by the way, is an excellent example 
of the well fancied Derby candidate who could be 
eliminated on the score of his breeding. 
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The Feast Is On 


By Dan Russell 


LTHOUGH for the greater part of the year 
A our life in the village is quiet and unevent- 
ful, there is one day when the village 
really wakes and gives itself up to enjoyment. 
It is on the first Saturday in September that we 
celebrate Feast Day. The patron saint of the 
church is St. Giles, and it is in honour of him that 
we hold high holiday. Though wireless and 
cinemas have now become commonplace in our life 
we still hold our Feast with all the ceremony of 
bygone days. It is true that the roundabouts seem 
a bit dingy and the costumes in the procession are 
obviously home-made, but the spirit of revelry is 
there and we all manage to enjoy ourselves. 

Early on Friday morning you may see a horde 
of small boys gathered at the turnpike, gazing 
eagerly along the road. A shout goes up, “* Yurr 
they be,’’ and round the bend of the road comes a 
string of caravans. Mr, Biddlecombe has brought 
his World’s Fair, as patronised by the Nobility 
and Gentry, to honour our Feast. The caravans 
roll up the village street to the green. The small 
boys run beside them, and, be it whispered, not a 
few grown ups. Then begins the bustle of setting 
up the side shows and roundabouts. By noon the 
green is covered with stalls and booths and in the 
middle stand the galloping horses which are the 
pride of Mr. Biddlecombe’s heart. The stage is 
set for the greatest day of the year. 


Round the Camp Fire ! 


Next morning you can feel the excitement in the 
air. As you walk down the street you are aware 
that the whole village is full of feverish activity. 
Small boys rush about dressed in their best suits, 
with shiny faces and well brushed hair. Little 
girls are wearing their Sunday frocks, their elders 
are uncomfortable in blue serge. As the morning 
wears on the excitement becomes more intense. 

They muster at the bottom of the village out- 
side the doctor’s house, First of all comes the 
village band, which makes up in lung power what 
it lacks in skill; then comes the village friendly 
society, hot, perspiring and self-conscious; after 
then come the scouts and guides; then follow the 
farm wagons with the tableaux. This year we 
had a Red Indian encampment on the leading 
wagon. It was unfortunate that the little camp 
fire which they had lighted should have ignited 
the feather head-dress of young Sammy Childs; it 
was even more unfortunate that P.C. Grimble- 
thorpe should have rushed forward with a pail of 
water and hurled it indiscriminately over all and 
sundry. But nobody was hurt and it added to the 
merriment when we saw that the war paint of the 
noble red men had run and blended in a weird and 
wonderful splotch of colour, 

In the next wagon came a tableau of St. Giles. 
The vicar, in a long white robe, clutched to his 


chest a stuffed deer, while two of the choirboys, 
dressed in green, leaned on their bows with 
expressions of the greatest chagrin. They were 
supposed to be archers, and with the optimism of 
youth had hoped to shoot their arrows among the 
crowd. Luckily their little plot had leaked out 
and they were forbidden to draw an arrow from 
their quivers. 

The third and final wagon was decorated with 
flowers and was occupied by a bevy of little girls 
who smiled sweetly and vacantly at everyone 
around them. What they were meant to represent . 
no one has yet been able to discover. The pro- 
cession ended with Tom Grimblethorpe marching 
in solitary state. 


Pumpkins and Marrows 


Through the village they go, the band making 
the welkin ring with ‘‘ The War March of the 
Priests.’” They circle the green and then go down 
to the meadow where the sports are to be held. 
Here a large patch of the field has been roped off 
to serve as an arena, and several earnest young men 
are walking about, trying to look unconcerned. 
We know exactly who will win each event, but all 
the same we watch and cheer with the greatest 
fervour. There is always a long wait between each 
race, but in the intervals we gather in the great 
tent where the flower show is held. Here are pro- 
digious pumpkins, mighty marrows, enormous 
potatoes, the product of many months of 
unremitting care. On all sides one may hear 
heated arguments as to the justice of the awards 
and libellous remarks about the prize winners. 
Later on, when the Green Man is open, these argu- 
ments very often develop into physical combat. 
At the moment the antagonists confine themselves 
to words. 

The afternoon wears on and the last race is run. 
Then begins the homeward trek for a hurried tea. 
With the gloaming the lights of the fair begin to 
glow and the roundabout begins to revolve. There 
is the continuous crack of rifles from the shooting 
gallery and round the coconut shy is a milling mob. 
All the village is here to-night, boy and girl, old 
and young. The din is deafening. Everyone is 
shouting and laughing. Mr. Biddlecombe’s organ 
raises its brassy voice to the high heavens. The 
stall-holders are yelling to attract customers. There 
are no distinctions of class; the squire takes old 
Mrs. Benson for a ride on the roundabout and the 
vicar is shying for coconuts. Everyone is happy. 
As the evening goes the noise gets even louder. 
But at eleven o’clock people begin to drift away in 
ones and twos. By midnight there is still a goodly 
crowd left, but on the stroke of twelve the organ 
ceases with a dying wheeze. The lights go out 
one by one and tired and happy we go home to 
bed. Feast Day is over. 
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NEW BOOKS I CAN RECOMMEND 


Marlborough—Fanny Burney 


By the Literary Critic 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL had 
intended to bring his biography of 
Marlborough (‘‘ Marlborough, His Life 

and Times ’’) to an end with the third volume 
now published by Messrs. Harrap (with illustra- 
tions and maps, 25s.). But to nave done so with 
the mass of material still awaiting his disposal 
might well have affected the balance and value of 
what everyone must acknowledge to be a truly 
monumental work, and accordingly he has very 
—? decided to add yet another volume at a later 
ate. 

The point he has reached in the third volume is 
the close of the great campaign of 1708, with the 
battles of Ramillies and Oudenarde fought and 
won and the fortress of Lille captured after a 
memorable siege. 

The Grand Monarque had been soundly and 
thoroughly beaten, the prestige of French arms 
had been grievously lowered and Louis XIV’s 
main desire was for peace, almost at any price. 
Marlborough had proved himself to be the greatest 
commander of his day, and never had his influ- 
ence in the counsels of the Grand Alliance seemed 
to be stronger. 

But just at this fateful hour when the omens 
appeared to be so favourable for the Allies, 
Marlborough’s power was, in Mr. Churchill’s 
words, ‘‘ completely undermined at home ”’ and 
“the hollowness of his foundations ’’ became 
apparent ‘‘to Europe and especially to the 
enemy.” 

It is a dramatic story to which Mr. Churchill 
does full justice. 


Leagues Old and New 


The fascination of his vivid and colourful 
narrative is enhanced for his readers by his con- 
stant readiness to compare and contrast the past 
with the present. 

Thus we are reminded that the futilities of the 
League of Nations to-day and the efforts of some 
of its members to exploit Britain for their own 
selfish ends have their counterpart in ‘‘ the 
feebleness and selfish shortcomings ”’ of that other 
League in Marlborough’s day when the ‘‘ weaker 
members cast their burdens upon the strong and 
sought to exploit the unstinted efforts of England 
and Holland for their own advantage.”’ 

The difference in the two situations is that to- 
day we have (pace Mr. Churchill) more than one 
powerful State with ambitions, that England 
is weak and not strong and that we have 
unfortunately no one with the genius, statecraft 
and personality of Marlborough to guide our 
international policy. 

But here, again, we are invited to contemplate 
‘‘ what seems to have become the tradition of 
Britain—indomitable in distress and danger, 


exorbitant at the moment of success, fatuous and 
an easy prey after her superb effort had run its 
course.”’ 

Possibly the truth is that while our soldiers and 
sailors have won our wars, our politicians have so 
often done their best afterwards, by a policy of 
unpreparedness, to ensure subsequent disaster. 

As biographer of his famous ancestor, Mr. 
Churchill is not blind to Marlborough’s faults, 
notably his parsimony and his avarice and 
acquisitiveness. But he argues: 

“The gathering of an immense fortune was but a 


lower manifestation of the same qualities which ~ 


cemented the Grand Alliance and led England to 
Imperial greatness. His avarice never prejudiced his 
public duty... An instinctive hatred of waste in all its 
forms, private and public, and particularly where his 
own comfort was concerned, was his dominant motive.” 


The Prude Who Won Fame 


‘“‘ Poor Fan is such a prude,’’ Dr. Burney used 
to say about his second daughter Frances or 
Fanny, and it is one of the ironies of Fate that her 
fame to-day rests on the diaries she so liberally 
blue-pencilled, and even contemplated destroying 
in her old age, out of excessive sensitiveness to 
public opinion. 

Her ‘‘ Evelina,”’ the best-seller that captivated 
the minds and hearts of her contemporaries and for 
which incidentally she secured the truly 
magnificent remuneration of £30 all told, and her 
even more popular ‘‘ Cecilia’’ are little read 
to-day, except perhaps for examination purposes. 

But her diaries, and especially the early ones, 
where she ‘‘ popped down ”’ her thoughts gaily 
and inconsequentially and had not acquired her 
unfortunate later habit of Johnsonese, make 
delightful reading and are of the stuff of all great 
literature. 

The mouse-like quality of Fanny’s shy and 
modest personality has perhaps been partly 
responsible for her hitherto escaping the attention 
of the zealous biographers. 

Macaulay devoted an essay to her and Austin 
Dobson a literary sketch. But beyond this her 
life has remained practically unwritten. 

Mr. Christopher Lloyd has at last rectified a 
grave and singular omission. His ‘‘ Fann 
Burney ’’ (Longmans, illustrated, 10s. 6d.) is a 
charming and scholarly study of Fanny and her 
very wide circle of distinguished friends. 


just OUT 
REFLECTIONS OF A PIONEER 


By W. R. S. MILLER, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Foreword by Eric R. G. Hussey, C.M.G. 
Price 5/-, by post 5/ 

Thirty-five years in Northern Nigeria have given the author an exceptional 
knowledge of the Hausa people and of the effects of British rule and policy 
in that part of Africa. 

CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
6, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 
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Scandinavia 


Takes Stock 


By Robert Machray 


S a rule there is not a great deal of news in 
our papers about Scandinavia, a compre- 
hensive term now in general use to 

describe, as a political combination, Denmark, 
Iceland, Norway, Sweden and Finland—in all, five 
States, as Iceland must be regarded as distinct 
from Denmark, their having the same King being 
practically the sole link between them. Together 
they have a population of about 17,000,000. 

Lying along the shores of the North Sea and the 
Baltic, they are outside, for the most part, the 
racial and other antipathies and antagonisms that 
to-day make nearly the whole of the rest of Europe 
a universal scene of unrest, suspicion and appre- 
hension, with rearmament proceeding at break- 
neck speed everywhere—except in England. But 
they are not so remote from that central conflict 
with its issue of peace or war, which divides the 
Continent as to be unaffected by it. With France 
they are not directly concerned but, apart from 
Norway and Iceland, they are deeply interested in 
the policies of Germany and Soviet Russia, and 
hence at second-hand in those of France. 


RELATIONS WITH GERMANY 


Of the Scandinavian group the two most import- 
ant States are Sweden and Denmark. The former 
was sympathetic towards Germany in the Great 
War, the latter was very much the opposite, and 
in the upshot regained some territory previously 
lost to Germany, but not as much as she had 
hoped. Finland was frankly pro-German, and it 
was thanks to German aid that she was able to get 
rid of her Reds. Sweden is not so German as she 
was; the anti-German attitude of Denmark has 
become intensified, as she feels she is threatened 
by the Nazi expansionists; and Finland, while 
friendly to Germany, concentrates her attention 
chiefly on ceaselessly watching the Soviet. 

With her neighbours on the other side of the 
Baltic—Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, commonly 
known as the Baltic States—Scandinavia has excel- 
lent relations, which have been furthered by fre- 
quent exchanges of visits by their statesmen. With 
Poland, too, Scandinavia is on the best of terms; 
notably, Sweden and Poland have large shipping 
interests in common. The great question which 
profoundly pre-occupies all those States locally is 
that of the freedom of the Baltic Sea itself. During 
the War the Baltic became in effect a German lake, 
and Nazi expansionists look forward to its 
becoming that again. 

Hence the disquietude occasioned throughout 
all that part of Europe by the rapid development 
of Herr Hitler’s building programme, which was 
accepted—authorised, it might be said—by the 
Anglo-German Naval Treaty of 1935. As against 
that, however, has to be placed the fact, given 
prominence in the Saturday Review in its issue of 
October 24, that the Soviet, having vastly increased 


its Army and Air Force, is turning its attention to 
its Navy and plans to build the world’s strongest 
submarine fleet, the worst of this business being 
that Red Russia is perfectly capable of attaining 
this objective, if she is determined on it. 

British interests in the Baltic and with its various 
States are solely those of trade and commerce, but 
they are of long standing and of considerable 
importance. The question of the freedom of the 
Baltic is one about which England cannot be 
altogether indifferent. But leaving that aside, 
enough has been said in the foregoing outline of 
the situation to indicate that Scandinavia, not to 
speak of the Baltic States and Poland, has good 
reason for constant vigilance respecting not only 
the special politics of the Baltic, but also the 
general policies of both Germany and the Soviet, 
with their far-reaching implications. 

Like most of the small European Powers, the 
Scandinavian group put its faith in the League of 
Nations and its famous collective security, but the 
Abyssinian fiasco shook the group’s confidence in 
the Geneva Institution and caused it great search- 
ings of heart. 


WAIT AND SEE 


England and France, however, still stood 
by the League, and Scandinavia, influenced 
by the attitude of England, took up a wait- 
and-see position. What produced, it must be 
supposed, a complete change of view was the 
enlightenment regarding the realities of the situa- 
tion which was the immediate result of King 
Leopold’s declaration of the neutrality of Belgium. 

However disguised, camouflaged, or ‘‘ inter- 
preted ’’’ by interested parties, the declaration 
unquestionably means the total overthrow of the 
false doctrine of collective security. Last week, 
on the ‘‘ Day of the North,” the heads of the 
Scandinavian group emphasised, when celebrating 
the occasion, not the collective security associated 
with Geneva, but their own internal collaboration 
and the unity of their political, economic and 
cultural aims. No reference to the League appears 
to have been made at all. The speech of the 
Finnish President was the most explicit, because 
he spoke of their ‘‘ defence of the peace and 
neutrality of the North.” 

Thus, taking stock of the situation as it is at 
the moment, Scandinavia in practice proclaims her © 
independence of the League of Nations. She is 
looking to herself for her defence, she insists on the 
maintenance of her neutrality, precisely as does 
Belgium, and she is absolutely right. It is 
astonishing that our wretched Government should 
still adhere to Geneva, but, as events have shown, 
it is capable of anything, and so it continues, 
despite the facts, to ‘‘ mouth and mumble” 
collective security. 
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We invite our readers 
to write to us express- 
ing their views on 
matters of current 
ss imterest 3: 


Correspondents who wish their letters published in the following issue are requested to arrange for them to reach us 
as early as possible. 


The Greatness of Our King 


DEAR MADAM,— 


All my congratulations to you, your Ladyship, on your 
wonderiul paper with its magnificent love and adoration 
for the great country of Britain. If you would but enter 
Parliament, what a different Parliament we should have 
in a very short time. 

Your front page article on His Majesty the King was 
truly magnificent and so very true. His absolute fitness 
has come through long self-denial, strenuous exercise, 
keenness for living, and determination to have no surplus 
fat. The King respects himself and his job. Your 
history of his day is very interesting, and should be read 
by every man and boy. 

Every member of the Royal Family believes in personal 
fitness—every man and woman in the country should 
AND MUST do as well. I am 26 years old and personal 
fitness is to me A GOD—a proper diet, football, golf, 
tennis, walking, perhaps a drink or smoke occasionally, 
a keen mind, interest in human nature and social life. 

From good health comes all—love, happy marriage, 
good job, success. Here’s to you, my Ladyship, your 
encouragement is splendid. MAY YOU AND YOUR 
PAPER GO FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. 

TEMPLE Bar. 

Withdean, Brighton. 


An Englishwoman in Italy 


SIR,—In case there may be some of your readers, who, 
like many of my acquaintances, are apprehensive as to 
the reception English people would meet with in Italy, 
will you permit me to give you the impressions of 
myself and my husband, gained during a visit from which 
we have just returned ? 

We spent our time at places between the Brennero and 
Rome, and everywhere, including the capital, we met 
with the same gracious cordiality, kindness and helpful- 
ness that I have always experienced in all my many 
happy weeks and months in Italy. 

Not one harsh word of England did we hear from any 
Italian, gentle or simple, and the impression we received 
was that while, as a proud and sensitive nation, conscious 
of her services to world civilisation, she resents the 
‘enorme ingiustizia ’’ perpetrated on her by Geneva. 
Italy is eager to restore the old traditional friendship 
which has ever subsisted between our two peoples and 
which found expression in English sympathy with the 
Risorgimento, and Italian championship of England 
during the South African War. 


Love for the Duce 


Our other impressions were these : 


(1) Italy will never have dealings with Moscow; she 
escaped, thanks to the insight and courage of her King, 
and the inspired and inspiring leadership of her Duce, 
from the fate of Spain; the most hideous of all wars, 
civil war, was averted, but she has no illusions on the 
subject of Communism. 


(2) Geneva, manipulated by Litvinoff (and his dupe 
and tool), has put the crown on the work of the 
Risorgimento, by uniting Italians of all classes in one 
solid block behind their Government. 

(83) The Duce has, more than ever, the love and con- 
fidence of his countrymen; we saw it in the pride of 
the working women as they showed us their steel 
wedding-rings, ‘‘ per la Patria e il Duce,’ and in the 
men when they spoke of “‘ quell’ uomo il piu buono e 


grande ’’; we witnessed the tumultuous reception 

accorded to him by the 100,000 spectators at the Review 

of the Giovanni Fascisti in Rome. 

(4) Italy is not merely a joy to the lover of natural 
beauty, a superb museum of human artistic achievement, 
as an older generation among us regarded her, she is a 
young, strong, determined, deeply patriotic and 
intensely industrious people, gifted in the arts, pre- 
eminent in the sciences, reverencing and upholding 
Religion, the Marriage-tie, and the Family as the 
foundations of a nation’s greatness. I could quote 
utterances of Mussolini which are the counter-part of 
that memorable saying of our beloved Sovereign, King 
George. 

Surely England and Italy hold all that really matters 
in common, and it is in the interest of our own country 
and world peace that the friendship, so sincerely desired 
by Italy, should be restored, with a resulting co-operation 
between two Mediterranean Powers who have both great 
interests in the African Continent. 

It is satisfactory to learn, as I did, a few days ago, 
from a friend whose son has a command in British 
Somaliland, that since the Italian occupation of Ethiopia, 
raiding has greatly diminished, and he has been able to 
reduce substantially his patrols on the border. This is 
only a small item, but it is indicative of the great things 
that may be achieved through Anglo-Italian friendship 
and co-operation. AGnEs M. THOMAS. 


The Vicarage, Great Wymondley, 
Hitchin, Herts. 


Soviet Duplicity 

SIR,—Now that the Soviet has thrown the mask off in 
this Spanish business, and charges other nations with 
breaches of neutrality, a few instances of the Soviet’s 
infringement of its own Pact may be of interest while 
your readers are waiting for details of counter-charges 
from those other nations. 

Since last July, Russia has been sending aid to Madrid 
in money and kind; more recently by steamers from the 
Black Sea with cargoes of foodstuffs and war material. 
The foodstuffs have been discharged openly in port (see 
photo of ‘‘ Zyreanine’’ at Barcelona in Le Matin of 
October 17th); the war material—petrol, tanks, heavy 
guns and bombing planes of latest type, with crews com- 
plete, at sea into boats alongside. Columns of armoured 
cars, manned by Russian men and women in native attire, 
have quite recently passed through Spanish cities en 
route for Madrid. 

. France has since July almost daily sent, by rail, trucks 
of war material of French manufacture, while volunteers 
in groups have entered Barcelona via Cerbere. The 
Madrid air defences are now entirely in the hands of 
French engineers, wearing, like all else, the hammer and 
sickle emblem of Communism. 

Meanwhile, dissatisfied with British efforts, the Com- 
mintern complain they have ‘“‘ over-estimated’’ our 
‘“* Government’s desire to retain the U.S.S.R.’s goodwill,” 
and are going to launch a fresh campaign here, where 
possible, through “‘ recreation activities, the clergy and 
the Press.’’ 

As I write, news comes in that the ‘ Rebels ’’ propose 
to search Russian ships going to Spanish ports, and sink 
any found to be carrying arms. If this had been done 
earlier, many valuable lives wonld have been saved. 


QuousQuE TANDEM.” 


North Somerset. 
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READERS THINK 


Teaching Children Communism 


DEAR Lapy Hovuston,— 


I have been reading the Saturday Review for a long 
time and greatly admire the way you fight for your 
country. If only the politicians did the same, what a 
happy country this would be! 

Teaching innocent children to be Communists is the 
work of the Devil. What is a Minister of Education for 
if he cannot handle the situation? This has been going 
on for years. We wrote to the Board of Education and 
got an evasive reply. 

I think women ought to take the matter in hand and 
tell the Government that we have had enongh of their 
mismanagement. 

A PATRIOT. 

Weybridge, Surrey. 


What Communism Means 
LADY Hovuston,— 


The wonder is, not that so many persons are attracted 
by Communism, but that any are; for why should anyone 
wish to exchange a state of at least moderate happiness 
for one of misery, freedom for slavery, or relative good 
for downright wickedness ? 

The victory of Communism would mean that practically 
everybody became a slave, not allowed to think his own 
thoughts, far less to do what he thought reasonable or 
right. Surely those who plot, struggle and long for such 
a change must be either mad, or already slaves to the 
Power of Evil! 

BOURNEMOUTH.” 

Christchurch, Hants. 


Unemployment and Communism 


SIR,—Communism, caused chiefly by unemployment, 
has been at the bottom of most of the recent strikes in 
several countries, and, aided by bribery from Soviet 
Russia, is responsible for the brutal, destructive and 
bloody revolution at present raging in Spain. 

Communism is getting a firm footing in the United 
Kingdom, therefore, the British public should insist on 
the Government taking early measures to get rid of Com- 
munism, directly and indirectly. The latter can be easily 
done by overcoming unemployment by innumerable ways. 
The following are a few samples of them :— 

1. Bring the Armed Forces up to the required strength 
in personnel and armaments for the defence of our country 
and sea-borne trade routes. This will considerably reduce 
unemployment by personnel being employed, not only in 
the Armed Forces, but also in the manufacture of arma- 
ments and munitions. 

2. Reserve the coastal shipping of the United Kingdom 
for British ships. This will increase employment and 
also help towards the manning of the Naval Reserve. 

8. Estate (Death) Duties have frequently been shown 
to be a very big cause of unemployment, and so should 
either be abolished or considerably reduced. 

4. Reduce direct and indirect taxation and thus allow 
more circulation of money, which will increase employ- 
ment and revenue from these taxations. 

5. Do away with D.O.R.A., or part of it. Let us 
suppose that 100,000 public honses and other similar 
institutions are opened daily for double the number of 
hours, and each worked by double the number of 
employés—half for the first and half for the second parts 
of the day respectively. This will mean 100,000 more 
employed. Further, there will be an increase amongst 
the producers of wheat, barley, hops, etc., manufacturers 
of bread, food, etc., and transport workers. 

6. Encourage, by amending the rules and regulations 


connected with income tax, Britons, retired from service 
or business in the tropics, to settle in the United 
Kingdom. There are at present over a thousand such 
families, desirous of living in Great Britain, settled in 
foreign countries, where they do not work, but just spend 
their money. 

PATRIOT.” 

Knocke-Zoute, Belgium. 


The Fight for Right 
LaDy Hovuston,— 


The war against Communism is only a phase of the 
world-old struggle of Good against Evil; for Communism 
stands for Evil in its most terrible form. It looks as 
though the Powers of Evil, alarmed lest man should pro- 
gress beyond their reach, were making a determined 
effort to prevent this, and to drag him back. 

To fight against Communism is, for all well-meaning 
persons, a duty. It is to fight for liberty, progress, 
morality and happiness ; for, even as the practice of virtue 
naturally results in happiness, so that of wickedness 
results in misery. 

SAGITTARIUS. 

Bournemouth. 


B.B.C. Bolos 


SIR,—Last night the B.B.C. gave us the Spanish War 
News at the end. One could feel what an effort it was 
for the broadcaster to give us the good news of the 
advance on Madrid. Not at all like the famous Friday 
when he gave rumours of the fall of the Alcazar. 

Then his voice was trembling with emotion, telling us 
of a ruthless war and what a great strategic victory this 
was of the Government over the ‘“‘ Rebels.”” Why is it, 
I ask, that the B.B.C. should impart personal feeling in 
the broadcasting of news? The B.B.C. is supposed to be 
impartial, but like the radio in France, I fear it has fallen 
into the wrong hands. 

By the way, I have not seen in any English paper an 
account of the defence of the Pass of Somosierra. Had 
that Pass fallen into the hands of the anarchists (Govern- 
ment), the whole of Old Castille and Navarre might have 
fallen. 

One hundred nobles who had escaped from the 
massacres in Madrid rushed up there. THey dug trenches 
and waited. For nine days they held the pass against 
1,000 Government troops, and when at last they were 
relieved by General Mola’s troops, there were only 10 left 
alive. Isn’t that worthy of the Thermopylae? And 
those people are called by some ‘rebels’ and 
‘* reactionaries.” 

G. E. Prior. 

La Soledad, St. Jean de Luz. 


The Home Secretary and Fascism 


DEAR LADY Hovuston,— 

Please accept my congratulations on your having again 
shown your wonted courage and printed ‘“‘ Kim’s ” bold 
and just rebuke to Sir John Simon in the Saturday 
Review, 17th October. 

Sir John’s unblushing assertion that the Fascists had 
been ‘‘ provocative,’ calls to my mind the very ancient 
story of a man who assaulted a policeman and pleaded in 
defence that ‘‘ his looks aggravated me.”” Presumably 
Sir John would have had him acquitted. 


WINIFRED ROBERTS. 
Orleigh, Ipplepen, Newton Abbot. 


_ 
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Germany’s Foreign Policy 


SIR,—Having recently been in Germany, I thought 
the following summary of Germany’s foreign policy, as 
announced by Herr von Ribbentrop at a conference at 
Munich last June, might be of interest. 


“Let us turn our eyes to the situation in January, 
1938. | Germany’s army was limited to a hundred 
thousand men, without heavy guns, tanks or mines, 
which were forbidden at Versailles. No air-fleet, the 
navy strictly limited as to size and calibre. Germany’s 
frontiers open and defenceless through the prohibition of 
fortifications, no sea-front defences, and in the West, the 
most vulnerable part of the country, the demilitarised 
zone. 

“‘ This was Germany’s situation in January 30th, 1933. 
In the centre of a highly armed Enrope, Germany was 
defenceless. We all know what this meant. It was 
clear that this state of things could no longer be borne, 
so on assuming power the Leader demanded of the rest 
of the world military equality. 

‘‘ There were two reasons for realising this demand as 
soon as possible. First, the extreme danger of Germany’s 
geographical position in the heart of Europe; secondly, 
the growth and aggressive expansion of Soviet Russia. 

‘‘Tt must be clear to the practical politician that with 
the appearance of Bolshevism an entirely new factor has 
arisen in foreign politics, which is a very real danger for 


all peoples, and is capable of upsetting political com- . 


binations and calculations of the pre-war school. The 
politician who does not take this into account will live 
to see surprises and disappointments. 


“For many years Germany has pointed out this danger 
to other Powers. But it is only lately that in the light of 


current events the real danger has begun to dawn upon 
them. 


‘“Germany desires peace and declines conquests of 
foreign nations. The Leader has given so many clear 
proofs of this will for peace in the last three years, that 
querulent criticism should be silent. For fourteen years 
Germany waited for the disarmament of the rest of the 
world as promised in the Treaty of Versailles. But this 
obvious duty could be simply ignored in view of 
Germany’s weakness and impotence.” 


(Major) 
Pembury Hall, Kent. 


A Frenchwoman’s Tribute 
Dear MADAM,— 


I read with a deep interest your Saturday Review, and 
as you so kindly allow your readers to write to you, I 
beg your indulgence for this letter (1 am French and my 
English is not always correct). 

The fight you have so valiantly undertaken against 
Communism finds an enthusiastic response in my soul, 
as I am so grieved about the appalling state of France 
under Blum’s Soviet. 

Here, in England, I am just a modest teacher, but in 
France my social position is somewhat different, and 
during the summer holidays I have been well able to 
observe both in the people as well as in the upper classes 
a feeling of unrest, but above all of fear. Fear of what 
Communism will bring with itself: destruction, martyr- 
dom, injustice. 

I have been impressed, not so much by this menace of 
Communism (encouraged by a shameful, lawless and 
cowardly Government sold to Russia), but by the deadly 
terror which seems to paralyse the good people—still in 
majority—chiefly women. 

This great fright ‘‘ La Grande Peur,’’? was responsible 
for a good part of the horrors during the Revolution of 
1793 in France, and is, I am sure, as great a peril at 
present. 


M. DE MONESTROL. 
40, Hereford Road, W.2. 


WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


A Study in Journalism 


SIR,—It is difficult to imagine how any reasonable man 
who has read the terrible indictment of Communist 
bestial acts in Southern Spain, can help being nauseated 
by such wickedness. The revelations, duly testified and 
published by Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, bear the 
obvious hall mark of truth. A more damning revelation 
of the activities of the so-called ‘‘ loyalists ’’ cannot be 
conceived. 


Yet we still have that pitiable and pink publication the 
News Chronicle whining and bleating in its impotence, 
because our Government will not allow arms to be 
exported from this country to assist and succour its 
friends, the Spanish Bolsheviks, arms which would 
doubtless be used in burning some more churches, axeing 
a few more inmates of homes for the aged, and burning 
alive some more patriots in bundles. 


This particular journal, as some of ns will remember, 
was once the devoted organ of political non-conformity, 
the Radical vade-mecum, it reeked of unctious rectitude, 
and as a ‘‘ Cocoa’”’ journal it put to shame the more 
worldly papers, which published racing tips! 


The reports of Temperance gatherings and pleasant 
Sunday afternoons, were its pitces de résistance. All 
this has changed, piety evidently does not pay, political 
Christianity and Radicalism have lost their clarion. 


Instead, we see that the News Chronicle, whatever its 
erstwhile friends may think, has now come out as the 
Soviet’s best friend in this country. What a come-down, 
from Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Clifford to Moscow! But 
what a comfort this discredited publication must still 
be to all those to whom patriotism and Nationalism is 


anathema. 
A. C. PEARCE. 
Badminton Club, 100, Piccadilly, W. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


This country of ours, or which was ours, will never be 
safe so long as it is virtually controlled by Jews. 


R. BLACKMORE. 
London, N.W.8. 


** 
* 


The real object of the Communist has little to do with 
community of goods. It is to destroy religion, corrupt 
morals, and banish culture. The promise of community 
of goods is held out merely as a bait. 

ACTZON. 

Christchurch, Hants. 


* * 
* 


When are we going to grasp the hand of friendship 
which Germany is holding out to us? She will not con- 
tinue to do this much longer. France is the stumbling 
block to our salvation and our Government, guided by 
Baldwin and Eden, are meekly holding on to an alliance 
with the Bolsheviks. 

ROYALIST. 

Southampton. 


The British public have never been consulted about the 
formation or continuation of the National Government. 
Thus, Conservative electors have been placed in a most 
difficult position by being asked to vote for members of 
an unpatriotic party who will let down the British people 
and break up the Empire. ben 


Knocke-Zoute, Belgium. 
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The “SATURDAY REVIEW ” 


REGISTER OF 
SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


BERFELDY, Perthshire. — Station 
otel. Rec., 2. Pens. . 4 to 5 gns. 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 


LEXANDRIA, —Albert 
Hotel. Bed., Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., Loch Lomond. 


VIEMORE, Inverness-shire. — Aviemore 

Hotel. Bed., 100; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 

gns. to 10 gns. Golf, Private. Fishing, 
shooting, riding, tennis. 


YLESBURY. — Bull's Head Hotel, 

Market Square. Bed.. 24; Rec., 4, 

Pens., 4 gns. W.E., £2/7/6. Garden, golf, 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec. . 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


ELFAST.—Kensington Hotel. 
Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; W 
Mon., 27/6. 


Bed., 76; 
E., Sat. to 
Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very Mod. 


Bo END, Bucks.—The Sends Oak 
Hotel Bed., 20; Rec., 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


OWNESS - ON - WINDERMERE.— 
J Rigg’s Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns. to 
7 gns olf, 1} miles. Yachting, fishing. 


Pens., from 3} to 4 
gns. Wi. Sat. to _ 2 gns. Golf, riding. 


RIGHTON, .—Sixty-six Hotel. 
Bed., 5; Pens., from 4} gns. 


33 ; 
W.E., from 32/6. “Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 
Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £1 per 
day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


URFORD, OXON.— The Lamb Hotel. 

Bed., 12; Rec.. 3; Pens., 4 gns. to 

5 gns. W.E., 15/- per day. Golf, trout 
fishing, riding, hunting. 


URY ST. Suffolk — Angel 

Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 2. Pens., 5 gns. 
W.E., 2 gns. Din., 5/6. Golf, 
fishing, racing 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. Beds. , 60; Pens., 

from 5 gns._ Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, 
fishing, tennis. 


AMBRIDGE. House Hotel, nr. 

Pembroke College. Pens., 3} to 5 gns. 

W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Golf, 3 miles: 
boating, tennis. 


ARDIFF. — Park Hotel, ir Place. 
Bed., 115; Rec.. 4. Pens., Ww. 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon. Breakfast), Golf.” 


30; Rec to 6 
Golf, sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
c Pens., £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6; 
Din., 2/6 olf, 12 miles away. 


OMRIE, Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 

Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 3. Pens., £3/10/- 
E. 12/- per day. Tennis, golf, fishing, 
wls. 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES. — The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens. . from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


y CORNWALL.—Sea View. 
» 93 Annexe 5. Pens. + from 34 gns. 
W.E., from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (border of Devon).— 

Lion Hotel. Pens., 4 ape. W.E., 12/6 
ond day. Golf, 3 miles. ishing, riding, 
unting, tennis. 


UNDEE. — The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & $ in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 


Cambe--The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 20; 


5. Pens., 5 ® 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 5/-. 
ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The wo 
House Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed., 
Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. Galt 
boating, fishing, tennis. 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven 22 to 
26, Belhaven Terrace. Bed., 66; Rec., 
6. Pens., from £3 5/-; Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. 
Tennis, golf. 
LASGOW, C.2. — Grand Hotel, 560, 
Sauchiehall St., _Charing Cross. Bed., 
10. Pens., gns. .E., 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, 1/- per round. 


REAT MALVERN, 

Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., 

Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E., 
day. Golf, putting green. 


Lothian — Bisset’s 
Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 
5 gns. W.E., 14/- to 16/- per day. Tennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, bowling. 


AMILTON, Lanarkshire, 
Hotel. Bed 

from W.E., 

bowls. oe 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


4. Pens., 5 gns.; 
W.E., to 47/6. golf. 


ERNE BAY.—Miramar Hotel, Beltinge. 
Bed., 27; Rec., 2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
W.E., fr. 45/-. Goll, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon. — Mount Hotel. 

Pens., from 3 gns. to 5 gns.; overlook- 

ing sea. All bedrooms with H. & C. Many 
with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel, High Street. 
Bed., 60; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. W.E., 
13/6 per day. Tennis, golf, fishing, boat: 
ing, bathing. 


ru —Argyll Arms Hotel.  Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gns. .E., 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


y” ESWICK, English Lakes.—The Keswick 
Bed., 100; Rec., 5. Pens., 

5 gns. season. W.E., fr. 15/- per 
tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


IBWORTH. — The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., 
R.A.C., and B. F.S.S. appointed. 


OCH AWE, Argyll. — Loch Awe Hotel. 

"Phone: Dalmally 6. Bed., 70; Rec., 4. 

Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. Tennis, 
golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston Gardens., S.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 


GORE HOTEL, 189, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 2 and cocktail bar. Pens., 
from 3} gns. Tennis. 


GUILDFORD HOUSE HOTEL, 56/7, 
Guildford Street, W.C.1._ Tel.: Ter. 5530. 
1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 and 26, Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2. Bed., 36; Rec., 5. Pens., 
34 to 44 gns. Table tennis. 


SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street. W.C.2. 2 mins. Leicester Sq. Tube. 
250 bedrooms, H & C. water. Room, bath, 
breakfast, 7/6; double. 13/6. 


Rec., 3. 
to 17/6 


Scotland.— 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martin’s Street, 

Leicester Square .C.2. Bed., .  Pens., 

from gns. W.E., £1/16/6.  Lun., 3/6; 
in., 


OSSIEMOUTH, Morayshire. — 

Hotel. Bed., 70; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. 

to £6/16/6. W.E., 36/- to 45/-. Golf, ‘fishing, 
bowling, tennis. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon. — Bevan’s Lyn 
Hotel. Bed., 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 
gns. W.E., 26/-. Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 
5/6. Golf, ‘hunting, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon. — Chichester 
Arms Hotel. Bed., 6; Rec., 2. Pens.; 
£2 10/-. W.E., £1 7/-. Golf, bathing. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Central 
Exchange Hotel, Grey Street. Bed., 
9. Pens., £4. .E., 36/-. Gol, 

‘bathing. 


OFTERRURN HALL HOTEL.—Bed., 44; 
Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E£., from 
45/-. 3 ‘hard courts. Golf on estate, fishing. 


EWTON STEWART; Wigtownshire.— 
x Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed., 17: 
Rec., 5. Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing. 
bathing, bowling, tennis. 


ITON, Nr. Ventnor, 1.0.W. — Rites 

Undercliff Hotel. Bed., : 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E. from £2 5) Golf, 
bathing, fishing, tennis. 


(Cpanex. Surrey. — The Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens., 5 re. ;_W.E., £1 per day. 
Lun., 4/6; Tea, 1/9; Din., 6/-. Golf. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall.—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
Cookson,”’ Padstow. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 
from 4 gns; from 5 to 7 ‘gns. during ‘season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 

100; Rec 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 

from 24/-; lan, 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/- 
Garden. 


ETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s 
Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Peps., 3) gns. 
30/-; Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. | Tennis, 
fishing, boating, ‘horse- riding. 


LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE£.— 

Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., 65. Pens., 
frome £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing, 
ennis. 


ICHMOND, Surrey — Star & Garter 
Hotel.—England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Market 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E.. 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 28; 

Rec., 5; Pens., 3} gns.; W.E., 37/6; 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


Head 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. “Phone: 399 


ALOP. —_Talbot Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., 7; Rec.. 1. Pens., 84/- 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. Golf, Forderminster. 


Street Yorks. — Castle Hotel. 
Queen Street. Bed., 38; Pens., £3/12/6. 
. 2/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, 


ed., 56; Rec., 5; Din., -. Golf, bowls, 
swimming, billiards, roel dancing. 


—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 
Bed Rec., 3. Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 
Bathing, tennis, 


Ravenscar. 


W.E., inclusive 3 days. 
golf. 


gout UIST, Outer Hebrides.—Lochbois- 
dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7. Pens., 
4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, free to hotei guests; 
fishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel, 
Victoria Square, Hanley. Bed., 16; 

Rec., 1. Pens., £36/-. Lun., 2/-; Din., "3/6; 
Supp. acc. to requirements. Dn., golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, 

Hotel. ‘Phone: 

14; Rec., 1. Bed and breakfast, 
14/-. Golf, trout fishing. 


Wigtownshire. — 
Head Hotel. Fignoves Street. Bed. 
Pens., £3 10/-; W.E., 12/6 per day. Golf 
tennis, fishing, 


EIGNMOUTH, Devon. — Beach Hotel, 
T H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


Hants. — Grosvenor 
Stockbridge 9. Bed., 
8/6; double, 


Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 
Hotel. Bed., 45; Rec., 2. _Pens., from 
5 to 6} gns. Winter, 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand ‘Hotel. Bed., 200; 

Rec., 3. Tennis courts; golf, stover 

G.C. (free). Hunting, squash courts, minia- 
ture putting course. 
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cover Hotel. Sea Front. Bei. 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; win' 
sw E., from'45/-. Tennis, golf, bow 
icp. fishing. 


IRGINIA Surrey. — = 

Hotel. 18; Rec., and_ Bar. 

Pens., 24) 18/6. £1/17/6. Went- 
worth and Sunningdale, 6/-. 


ALTON-ON-NAZE. — Hotel Porto 
4 Bello, Walton-on-Naze. English cater- 
ing, comfort and attention. 


ARWICK. — Lord Leycester Hotel. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 5. Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.k., Sat. to — 33/-. Golf, Leaming- 
ton, i} miles. — 


INDERMERE. — Rigg’s Windermere 


Hotel. Bed., 60. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
W.E., £2/8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 

Parade. Bed., 85. Pens. from £3/12/6. 

, 25/-. Lun., from 3/6; ‘Din., from 4/6. 
“bowls, tennis, dancing. 


UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
Facing Sea. Best part promenade. 
H. & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. ist Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage, 45 cars. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Pe 
Hotel. Pens., £3/10/-. Golf miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week; FA 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 
Marine Parade. Facing Sea. Tele- 
phone: 434711. 


RIGHTON (HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL 
HOTEL, First Avenue. Overlookin 
sea and lawns. Comfortable residential sd 


LIFT, Central Heating, etc. Vita Sun 
Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special residen- 
tial terms. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Hotel, 

Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop., L. V. Palmer. 

UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 

Private Hotel. Downs view.—Pens., 
4 gns. each per week, full board. Golf, 
boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 


URNTISLAND 0 Fifeshire.—Kingswood 
Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 2. Pens., from 
£3/10/-. W.E., Golf, bathing, bowls. 


HELMSFORD, ESSEX. — Ye Olde 

Rodney, Little Baddow; Pens., 3 gns.; 
W.E., from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 
Golf, fishing, yachting, tennis. 


be pore SPA. — Visit the Bays- 
hill Hotel, St. George's Road. Central 
for Cotswold Tours 
Moderate. 


and all 
Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578 


PYATTS Hotel, Ltd. Pens. 
£1/15/-. 


amenities. 


.. £3/13/6; 
Lun., 8/-; Din., 5/-. Golf, 


AWLISH, 8S. Devon. — Sea View Hotel. 
Ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. 


ASTBOURNE. Court 

Hotel, Wilmin on Senate, Bed., 15. 
aa from 8 ee. -E. from 10/6 per day. 
Golf, "tennis. inter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 

Palmerston Place. Pens., from 4 gas. 

ae a6. Fishing and Tennis in neigh- 
bourhood 


ALMOUTH, S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front facing 
Falmouth Bay. Illustrated book gratis 
from Res. Proprs. *Phone: 141 


MADEIRA PRIVATE Hotel, Cliff Road. 
Bed., 58; . Pens., from 3 5 gns.; 
W.E., Sat. Mon., 25/-.’ Tennis, golf. 


ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracan 
dale Private Hotel. Sea Front, Bed., 
40; Rec. Pens., 3 to 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- 
to 30/-. Soi. tennis, patting. 


ERNDOWN, —The Links, 
Bed., 11; Rec., 

Ww. 10/6 to ‘12/6 daily. 

Golf, 4/- (6/-' Aug.-Sept.). 


— Devonshire 


Content Meeting. No 


OLRESTONE.—-The ORANGE HOUSE 
Private Hotel, Castle Hill Avenue; 

3 mins. to Sea and Leas Cliff Hall. Excel- 


th —Prop., 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 
vate Hotel. Bed., 15. Pens., 3 to 

4 Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. 
Golf. miles.’ Hunting, fishing. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hath 
—a Country House Hotel. a 
Gas fires in bedrooms, ’Phone 


ASTINGS. — Albany Hotel. 
tion front. 
phone: 761, 


eal — The Osborne Private 
Hotel, Wilder Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 

24 t 44 gens. W.E., 12/- per day. Golf, 
wis. 


.—Candar Hotel. Sea front. 
bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. Write for brochure. 


DILKUSA. — Grand Hotel, Sea Front. 
Cent. 110 Bed., all with H. & C. Five 
large lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 


IMPERIAL Hotel, Promenade, facing sea. 
Well known. Lift. Ballroom. Pens., 3} to 
5 gns. Write for Tariff. 


NVERNESS.—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 

HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel.: 

693. Every comfort. Under super. 
vision of proprietress, Mrs. Macdonal 


Best posi- 
120 rooms. Tele- 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Alkerton 

Hotel, Binswood Avenue.  Bed., 

2. Pens., 3 Garden. Golf, 
oils away. Tennis. bowls, croquet. 


(SPA Hotel. Bed., 33; Rec., 6. Pens. 
gens. iis to 13/6 per 
Golf. tennis, billiards. 


’ EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, High- 
field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W. E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


INCOLN. — Grand Hotel, St. Mary St. 
Bed., 33; Rec., 5. Pens., £3/10/-. Lun., 
2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. 


LANGOLLEN. —Grapes Hotel. Stay 
here for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C. 


OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL. — 
1/10/-; 


Pens., 4 es 


Din., 4/-. 
ONDON. — Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 
4 hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 
London, W.C.1. Bed., 45; Rec., 3. Pens., 
3 to 4 gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE_ Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
ham Cromwell Road, W.8. Rec., 


4; Bed., Pens., from 24 to 5 gns. 
ARTILLREY MANSIONS Hotel, West- 
minster, S.W.1. ’Phone: Vic. 0867 & 2003. 
3 2. 15/-. D., 27/-. 


Pens., 5 gns. to 8 gns. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL. Southampton 
Row, 1, near British Museum 260 
Room: Room th and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, 8/6. 

Upper Woburn Place, 
we for uston,” and. 


Goss 
Stations. Accom. 230 Gues . 
and Table d’ Hote Seediot 


KENSINGTON. PALAC MANSIONS 

otel, De Vere Ga rdens. 8. 270; 

3. Pens., from 5 gns.; we per 
day. Social Club. Squash rackets. 


LADBRORE Ladbroke Bea 60! 


Kensington_P ; 

N.W 8126. Pens gns. 
= fea, Dinner, 2/6. 

MANOR HOTEL, 32, Westbourne Terrace, 
rom e, from 
Garden. double. 


— Square, W.2. 
Ralph, prop. 
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OLD CEDaks Pane Sydenham, S. E26. 
within 10 10 mins. 


PALACE GATE Sate, 


RAYMOND’ S PRIVATE HOTE 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.1 
Rec Pens.. from 2 gns. to £2/12/6. 


SOMERS PAYING GUEST H 
Park Gardens, N ws HOUSE, & 


Pens., from 3 gns. 


STRATHALL AR Hotel 38, Bolton Gar- 
5. ens., 2% gns. 
single, 5 gns. 


WEST CENTRAL gore 


.3 
gns. 3/6. Golf, 2/6. 
round. Gesten, tennis, bridge, Der 


NTON, No. Manse. 


16; 
Golf, 2 miles. Put: 
Centrally situated. 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon. — Hillside + 1 
vate Cottage Hotel, Bed. 2 


en 
Tea, 1/6; Din., 4/6. 


Pens., 2 gns. to £2/10/-. 
ting green, bowls, tennis. 


Road. T., Jesmond 906. 
Single from 7/6. Garden. 


Hotel, 
Bed.. Pene., £2/12/6; WE. 


XFORD.—Castle Hotel. 


BELLACE, Hayle, Cornwall. — Riviere 
Recommended A.A 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks—Riviera yt 
Hotel, St. Nicholas 


to from 
HAFTESBOURY, Donat 


Golf, private 9-hole, 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN, I1.0.W. — Cromdale Hotel, 
Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec 
from 3} gns. to 6 
per day. Golf, 2 miles 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon 
Parade. 80; 2. 
; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


TROUD, Ghee. Prospect House Hotel, 
; WE., ile day. Garden. 


WE. to 15/- 


ENBY. Pem. — Cliffe Hotel. 
Bee. 3. Pens., 34 to 5 gns.; 
Tennis, golf, fishing, 


Coast Hotel, Abbey 


Hotel, St. Read, 
. Garden, tennis. golf. 

NETHWAY PRIVA 
Bed., 23; 


— 9/- per day. 


otel. Bed., 
wT Din., 4/6. 
Golf, Heo. good boating. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 
SERVICE. nel House, brings 
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EMPIRE NEWS 


Helping The Sheep Along 


By an Australian Correspondent 


AUSTRALIANS have a_ regard, 

amounting almost to veneration, 
for the sheep. Such an attitude is 
not surprising since the sheep repre- 
sents the Commonwealth’s most 
profitable industry. 

It is because of this industry’s 
importance that I have little doubt 
that a recent suggestion designed to 
permit the British Wool Industries 
Research Association to expand its 
activities will be sympathetically 
received in Australia. 

The suggestion is, I learn, that 
part of the fund yielded by a levy of 
sixpence a bale on Australian wool 
should be earmarked to pay the cost 
of new research by the Association’s 
scientists. 

The Australian woolgrower has 
had a lean time for the last few 
seasons. He has not suffered alone. 
Woolgrowers in every country have 
felt the pinch of low prices. 

Still, while the individual Austra- 
lian grower was no worse off than the 
individual South African or New 
Zealand grower, the Commonwealth 
did suffer more severely than any 
other country because its dependence 
on income from wool was immeasur- 
ably greater. 

Now, the era of low prices appears 
to have passed—for a few years at 
least. Prices were firm when the 
sales opened, and it is impossible to 
see any reason why they should 
slump. 

But there is an aspect even more 
important than the immediate buoy- 
ancy of prices. The world, especially 
countries which are aiming at 
national self-sufficiency, are striving 
to reduce, even to eliminate, their 
dependency on wool. 

German scientists have already 
produced some remarkable synthetic 
substitutes for wool, though experi- 
ments have been proceeding for no 
more, in the scientific sense, than a 
short while. 

Chemists of other nations are, simi- 
larly, working towards the same end 
—that is, the production of fibres 
which will duplicate wool in every 
respect except that they come out of 
the laboratory instead of from the 
sheep’s back. 

It is not difficult to realise how 
grave an economic crisis Australia 
would face if science ever did suc- 
ceed in rendering the sheep obsolete. 

No other evidence of the magnitude 
of such a calamity to Australia is 
necessary than the estimate, neces- 
sarily rough, that Australia’s present 
clip will yield £50,000,000. 

There are, of course, experts who 
argue that science will never produce 
a synthetic substitute for wool. But 
there are other experts who think that 
science may yet succeed. And, 
already, competitive fibres, such as 


artificial silk, have done something to 
reduce the world demand for wool. 


Science can only be fought with 
science. And it is in this connection 
that the British Wool Industries 
Research Association, working unos- 
tentatiously at its station near Leeds, 
is performing a service of immense 
value to Australia. 

The Association would undoubt- 
edly cover a wider field of experiment 
if sufficient funds were available. For 
instance, research designed to dis- 
cover processes by which wool could 
be rendered unshrinkable or water- 
proof is an urgent necessity. 

Even more urgent, perhaps, is the 
need for discovering a method by 
which wool could be mixed with 
rayon and cotton. Such a discovery 
should, and probably would, enable 
wool to retrieve much of the ground 
lost in the hosiery industry. 


Those are merely random examples 
of the experiments which are waiting 
to be carried out. I have reason to 
believe that the Research Association 
is willing, even eager, to embark 
upon them. 


The Australian woolgrower should 
realise that he has an obligation to 
assist the cause. He should also 
realise that his contribution would be 
a sound investment for the future. 


Unconstitutional Methods 


in Kenya 
By Cleland Scott 


Nanyuki, Kenya. 


MPHE Kenya settlers have been 

advised to eschew politics but 
this they are never able to do because 
they have found from bitter experi- 
ence that Government is not to be 
trusted. 

A year ago they asked for Sir Alan 
Pim to report on the costs of admini- 
stration only. What did Government 
do? Cramped his style by refusing 
to allow him to inquire into the 
terms of the Civil Service and 
doubled his terms of reference by 
including revenue and taxation. 

On top of this Government is try- 
ing to rush through an income tax 
Bill at the coming sitting of the 
Legislative Council. 

Up to date there have been avail- 
able remarkably few copies of the 
Pim Report and in consequence the 
country has had neither time nor 
chance to examine properly this very 
complicated report. : 

It was issued in London on Sept- 
ember 6th yet the copies were not 
despatched till the roth. Why the 
delay ? 

A possible inference is that it was 
deliberate in order to assist Govern- 
ment’s rush tactics so that the new 
Bills might be passed withont the 
country understanding fully their 
implications. 


It will be interesting to see if 
Government will be in as great a 
hurry over the proposed economies. 

Actually there is no need either 
for new taxation or for the continu- 
ance of the much resented temporary 
taxes, because, on account of 
improved climatic conditions and the 
rise in price of primary products, an 
enormous surplus will be available. 

As things improve indirect revenue 
increases automatically because 
people spend more; already revenue 
is more than ten times the amount 
of the estimated surplus. 


The emergency for which the tem- 
porary taxes were born is over. Yet 
Government is trying to increase tax- 
ation by making the temporary taxes 
permanent in spite of the Secretary 
of State’s admission that the settlers 
were entitled to decide what form of 
taxation they would pay: a definite 
attempt at unconstitutional methods. 

The present Governor, Sir Joseph 
Byrne, is due to retire this year and 
it must not be forgotten that he was 
appointed by the Labour Govern- 
ment who are notoriously unsympa- 
thetic to white settlement in East 
Africa. 

He has twice exceeded his consti- 
tutional powers and had to admit 
himself wrong so his attempts at 
Dictatorship failed. 

This embryo autocrat has no right 
to force these detested financial 
measures through hurriedly as his 
final act leaving his successor to 
battle with the mess. 

If he succeeds, and he can by 
using his official majority, the only 
thing for the unofficial community to 
do is universally refuse to furnish 
returns and leave Government to 
imprison the lot! 


Canada’s Huge Wheat 
Export 

Canadian wheat and wheat flour 
continue to hold their prominent 
place among the food supplies of the 
world. 

In about ten and a half months of 
the crop year which ended on August 
lst, exports of Canadian wheat and 
wheat flour amounted to 205 million 
bushels compared with less than 166 
millions in the full twelve months of 
the preceding year. 

It is estimated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics that this year’s 
exports will be between 240 and 250 
million bushels. 

These figures are being attained, 
notwithstanding import restrictions 
in Europe and reduced purchasing 
power in the Orient. 

The surplus of Canadian wheat for 
export or carry-over in both Canada 
and the United States at June 12th 
was approximately 176 million 
bushels compared with 280 million 
bushels a year ago. 
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Ceylon in England 

THE existence of further markets 

for Ceylon’s products in the 
United Kingdom and other countries 
is stressed by a report compiled by 
Dr. P. E. Pieris, Trade Commis- 
sioner for Ceylon in London, for the 
year ending March 27, 1936. 

The products range from mica and 
sapphires to elephants and sea slugs. 

Of particular interest are the 
experiments to be carried out in 
Ireland with a cattle feed made from 
the coconut known as Poonac. Dr. 
Pieris reports that a leading agri- 
culturist there was prepared to carry 
on a test with 30 cows out of his own 
herd. He would supplement their 
diet with a certain ration of Poonac 
so as to obtain a two months’ milk 
test. 

The milk of these cows would be 
daily tested for the butter content as 
compared with that of the rest of the 
20,000 gallons of milk supplied daily 
to the creamery. 

Dr. Pieris also indicates the 
possibility of developing the Kapok 
trade. Kapok has long been used 
for life-saving apparatus and for 
superior qualities of upholstery. It 
is also being used in broadcasting 
stations for sound-proofing and it is 
employed by motor car manufacturers 
in the form of compressed sheets for 
stuffing. 

Dr. Pieris says : ‘‘ I have reason to 
believe that certain Government 
departments will be _ willing to 
employ it in place of the article 
obtained from non-Empire sources, 
provided that there is a guarantee of 
its freedom from adulteration with 
what is known as false Kapok. An 
increased demand will bring a sub- 
stantial benefit to the villager. 
Kapok comes into flower rapidly and 
as it requires little space, a few trees 
can be grown in the holdings of 
every villager. 

Of model elephants carved in 
ebony or wood, it is reported that 
there is a great demand in the United 
Kingdom : ‘‘There are many millions 
of households in this country. The 
aim should be that every house 
should possess even one of these 
pleasant ornaments which will never 
cease to give delight to the children. 
Every care must be exercised to 
prevent the increasing demand lead- 
ing to deterioration of artistic 
quality.” 

Jaggery, the native sweet—a box 
of which was presented to Their 
Royal Highnesses Princess Elizabeth 
and Princess Margaret Rose— 
excited much interest.” 

On sapphires Dr. Pieris reports 
that two London firms have been in 
communication with him, one of 
them anxious to become agents for 
the Ceylon dealers. 

Other Ceylon articles required 
here include graphite, tapioca, 
chicona bark, chutneys and pre- 
serves, cowries, shark oil and turtle 
meat. 

Ceylon House was established in 
London in July of last year, Dr. P. E. 
Pieris being appointed as the Island’s 
first Trade Commissioner in London. 


Bazaar in Mahe (Seychelles Islands) 


A Forgotten Colony 
The Seychelles 
By Brian Walsh. 


EYCHELLES, least known of our 

colonial possessions, is made up 

of 92 islands scattered over the 
Indian Ocean. 


Mahé, the largest island of the 
colony, is situated 240 miles south of 
the equator and is the seat of govern- 
ment; while the Cosmoledo group 
lies more than 600 miles away and 
close to Madagascar. 


Originally discovered by Vasco de 
Gama in 1503 the Seychelles were 
uninhabited until colonised by 
France in the eighteenth century. 


During the wars with France the 
islands changed hands on several 
occasions, being finally ceded to 
England by the Treaty of Amiens 
in 1810 and declared a Dependency 
of Mauritius. 


The existing laws, the Code 
Napoleon system, and customs were 
retained and are in existence to-day. 


By Order in Council of 1903 
Seychelles was separated from 
Mauritius and constituted a Crown 
Colony under a Governor who is also 
Commander in Chief. 


The original French settlers, with 
their African slaves, elected to 
remain in the islands under the 
British flag. 

The African population was 
swelled during last century by the 
thousands of slaves freed from the 
Arab dhows on the high seas by His 
Majesty’s Navy. 

The present population, about 
29,000, is made up of persons of 
African descent, of European des- 
cent, of mixed blood and of Indians 
and Chinese. There are less than 
fifty English residents, of whom five 


only are officials ; the Civil Service is 
composed otherwise of native born 
Seychellois. 


In these lonely islands, a thousand 
miles from the nearest mainland in 
East Africa, one finds oneself far 
removed from the hurly-burly of 
modern life. 


Mail steamers make monthly calls, 
odd cargo boats call at infrequent 
intervals and our warships pay twice 
yearly visits which are warmly wel- 
comed by everybody. 

The descendants of the freed slaves 
maintain their forefathers’ gratitude 
to the Navy. 

Landing in Mahé, if it were not for 
the motor cars and the electric light 
standards, one steps back into a 
bygone age, an age of leisure and old 
world courtliness. There cannot be 
another country where courtesy 
flourishes so genuinely and univer- 
sally as in Seychelles, displayed by 
the humblest negro as much as by 
the impoverished descendant of 
French nobility. 

A French patois is the universal 
language, Roman Catholicism is pro- 
fessed by the majority of the people 
and more than a.century of British 
tule has failed to erase the essentially 
French mode of living; but there is 
no more loyal to the Crown com- 
munity in the whole of our Empire, 
a fact which those craven English- 
men who advocate internationalisa- 
tion of our colonies should bear in 
mind. 

The beauty of Mahé and of its 
encircling islands and seas tugs at 
the heart’s strings; it is a beauty 
unspoilt by the beachcomber, the 
tourist or the film magnate. 

The climate is the healthiest of all 
tropical countries, fever being 
unknown; there are no wild animals 
nor poisonous snakes, 
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THEATRE NOTES 


“Jane Eyre” Queen’s Theatre 
ET me say at once that I detest all stage 
L adaptations of my favourite novels. I know 
exactly what Mr. Pickwick looks like, I 
know every inflection of Mr. Rochester’s voice, 
and I like to preserve those images in my mind and 
trot them out from time to time. 


I am not interested in Miss Helen Jerome’s con- 
ception of any of the characters in Charlotte 
Bronte’s novel, and I do not want to see somebody 
else’s Jane Eyre pretending to be my Jane Eyre. 


Mr. Rochester and I are old friends, Jane Eyre 
and I made each other’s acquaintance somewhere 
round about 1911. However right Miss Jerome 
may be she has no reason, as I see it, to ram her 
Mr. Rochester down my throat. It is, of course, 
all part of the modern tendency to leave nothing 
to the imagination. As far as I can see, Napoleon 
was very like Mr. Keneth Kent, the late lamented 
King Charles bore a striking resemblance to Mr. 
Barry Jones, a whole lot of people could be mis- 
taken for Mr. George Arliss, and my imagination 
can take a long, long rest. 


Miss Curigwen Lewis is an actress whom I shall 
hope to see again, and Mr. Reginald Tate is an 
actor whom I have frequently admired. That 
they were not even distant cousins of my Jane Eyre 
and my Mr. Rochester is my fault rather than 
theirs. The fact remains that my grandmother 
enjoyed it immensely. 


“All-In Marriage” Comedy Theatre 


Curraina Ronverol and Emile Littler 


HIS is not really a play at all, it is a slice out 
of the life of the Hardy family. The trouble 
with these slices of life is that they entirely fail to 
convince unless the characters themselves are alive. 
They were a dull lot these Hardy’s, and I didn’t 
care very much whether they got out of their diffi- 
culties or not. It was not the fault of that excellent 
actor, Harcourt Williams, that I was utterly 
indifferent whether he was nominated for 
re-election or not. Mr. Williams is far too com- 
petent an artist to make any mistakes, but the 
authors never gave him a chance. The same 
remarks apply to Miss Violet Farebrother, whose 
part was too shadowy to allow her much scope. 
She was a charming ‘‘ deus ex machina "’ in the 
last act, but since her family of daughters with 
their husbands and fiancés were a tiresome lot, 
one felt that her efforts were wasted. 
Mr. Hugh Millar produced with a certain 
amount of gusto, but the result was restless and 
noisy. I refuse to believe that families make a 


habit of bellowing at each other from a distance of 
one yard. For the rest Miss Christine Eilner, 
Miss Cora Goffin, Miss Eizelder Hervey, and 
especially Mr. Ralph Roberts, did all they could 


to make us believe in them. 
CS. 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
the “hush-hush” news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 
to know and hear the truth, 
should buy 


"The Patriot” 


“The National Review” 
and 


their humble servant 


"The Saturday Review” 


VAT 


LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


NOV. 


REMEMBRANCE 
DAY 


DISTILLED AND BOTTLED: 
IN SCOTLAND SINCE i863 
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N unwelcome feature of the boom in the 
security markets of the past few months has 
been the rapid growth of ‘‘ bucket-shop ”’ 
activities. In some cases would-be investors are 
urged to buy a perfectly good share at a price 
below that which rules on the London Stock 
Exchange. Naturally, a handsome profit accrues 
and the investor thus imbued with confidence in 
the ‘‘ bucket-shop ’’ is advised to re-invest his 
capital, and profits in some shares probably not 
quoted on the Stock Exchange at all and almost 
invariably worthless. Others of these ‘‘ outside 

brokers ’’ quite unflinchingly canvass investors, 
usually in the country, to ‘‘ invest ” their money 
straight away in some outrageously impossible 

concern on the inducement of entirely fictitious 
profits. A newer method is to invite subscription 
to an investment pool in which practically the 
whole of the profits are handed over to such 
persons as are foolish enough to place their money 
in the trust of someone entirely unknown to them. 

Whatever the method employed, circularising 
and canvassing should at once put the investor on 
his guard. No canvass can be genuine and all 
circulars should be thrown in the fire. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasised that no investment 
should ever be made save through a bank or stock- 
broker who is a member of the London or other 
recognised Stock Exchange. Such brokers, be it 
noted, are never allowed to advertise. 


A Suggested Remedy 


Undoubtedly the encouragement of speculation 
given by the Treasury’s ‘‘ cheap money ”’ policy 
is directly responsible for this latest spread of the 
‘*bucket-shop ’’ evil and in these days of universal 
control from Whitehall, surely some legislation 
can be introduced to stamp out this Government- 
aided nuisance. At the moment a number of 
persons are believed to be operating who have 
actually ‘‘ done time ’’ already and such a situation 
would be made impossible by the proper registra- 
tion of all brokers. It is difficult to apply the 


obvious remedy that none should act as broker. 


unless he is a member of a recognised Stock 
Exchange, for there are in existence a number of 
financial houses who act as brokers and could not 
become Stock Exchange members but who are in 
no sense of the ‘‘ bucket-shop ’’ variety. But a 
Committee, sitting permanently, and acting in co- 
operation with the Stock Exchanges and banks, 
could easily keep out all undesirables and free the 
whole country from this intense nuisance. 


“Cheap Money” and “Bucket-Shops” 


By Our City Editor 


A Diamond Investment 
For those looking for a speculative investment 
likely to give substantial capital appreciation in 
the next few months, the £1 shares of the Anglo- 
American Investment Trust may well prove to be 


the correct purchase. The Trust has substantial 
holdings in De Beers and the Diamond Corpora- 
tion and the £1 shares were placed on the market 
at around 38s. only a month or two ago and now 
stand at about 52s. If the rise in De Beers is 
justified, and good judges say that it is, then these 
Anglo-American Investment Trust shares have an 
excellent chance of appreciation. 


A Rubber Boom 


The long-awaited boom in rubber shares seems 
at last to be materialising, the market having been 
slow to realise the possibilities of the commodity 
until speculators have been attracted by the steady 
decline in stocks and the sound statistical position. 
Now with rubber at 83d., the highest price since 
1930, and a quota for the first half of next year of 
70 per cent., and many believe it will be further 
increased, there is every prospect of a year of 
prosperity for the producing companies. Though 
yields are low, speculative interest in the shares 
is likely to carry them to higher prices and one 
fancies for ‘‘a nimble ninepence”’ rise such shares 
as Bukit Mertajam at 4s., Cheviot at 5s., 
Chersonese at 3s. 6d. and London Asiatic at 5s. 
Allied Sumatra of the £1 shares look attractive at 
around par. 


E.M.I. Result 


The accounts of Electric and Musical In- 
dustries Ltd., the H.M.V. and Columbia merger 
company, show how keen is the competition in the 
wireless and gramophone industry, for though the 
operating companies suffered no serious decrease 
in sales as measured in volume, the decreases in 
prices affected profits. The companies, therefore, 
paid only £254,446 in dividends against £445,603 
in the previous year, when there was also a profit 
of £114,544 on investment sales. Net profit 
amounts to £266,789 which enables the 10 per cent. 
dividend (for the previous year there was also a 
24 per cent. bonus) to be covered by an increase of 
£4,314 in the ‘‘ carry forward.’’ The liberal pro- 
vision made for tax in previous years enables the 
directors to ‘‘ cut ’’ the past year’s provision to 
£20,000, against £108,000 and also to write down 
foreign holdings in the balance sheet which shows 
cash and gilt-edged investments at over £1,500,000. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


Total Assets £53,202,250 
LONDON : 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,690 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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Children 


66 7 the Hospital is to preserve the great traditions of 

service and to maintain its efficiency, its buildings 
must be reconstructed and its equipment brought up to 
date. . . . Only by reconstruction can it possibly continue 
the great mission of ministering to suffering childhood.”’ 
These were the words of King Edward, then Prince of 
Wales, when he visited the Hospital for Sick Children at 
Great Ormond Street, London, a few years ago. 

This, the oldest children’s hospital in the British 
Empire, remains almost unchanged, yet in the buildings 
of 1870 it has to carry on the work of 1936. Two years 
ago a great appeal for £400,000 was launched to rebuild 
the hospital. Nearly £300,000 of that amount is still 
required. 

The urgency of this great humanitarian work can be 
imagined when one reflects that even the balconies of the 
old building have been covered in and converted into 
wards, shutting out daylight from the inner rooms! The 
windows are small and what light would pass through 
them is blocked by the necessary fire-escapes. One tiny 
scullery has to serve a ward of 32 cots. These are only 
a few of the shocking conditions, necessitated only by 
lack of money. 

Just money! The brains are there, the plans are 
there, the skill and devotion are there. 

During its 84 years’ service over two million children 
have been nursed at the hospital. It is world famous as 
a training school for doctors and nurses who propagate 
throughout the world the lessons learnt there. It carries 
on unceasing research into the causes, prevention and 
cures of children’s diseases, and fully deserves all the 
praise that comes its way. 


In Need 


But rebuilding has long been imperative. £400,000 
would cover the cost of complete reconstruction. £10,000 
would provide a medical ward unit of 20 cots, £1,000 
would provide a bed-lift, £500 sterilising equipment for 
one theatre, £50 six hospital windows, £10 fifteen 
—— of steel—or a mere £5 would supply 1,000 

icks 


You can help this greatest of all causes in many ways. 
You can become an annual subscriber, make a bequest, 
endow a cot, name a cot, give entertainments, send a 
donation, or even collect tinfoil ! 


A visitor to Great Ormond Street, on seeing the massive 
buildings of the hospital, might well ask why it is neces- 
sary to pull them down for reconstruction on the same 
site. Here is the answer: the existing buildings, for all 
their imposing appearance, date from a time when the 
special requirements of a children’s hospital in structure, 
in accommodation and in equipment and, most important 
of all, in means for isolating infectious diseases, had 
hardly begun to be realised, and so far behind has this 
hospital fallen in all these respects that nothing but com- 
plete reconstruction will enable it to carry on its great 
work in accordance with modern standards of efficiency ! 


But children are not allowed to suffer for it. The 
work is exhausting, uneconomic, extremely difficult, and 
not without risk. Is the cause not worth some thought— 
and a little sacrifice, no matter how slight? 

Further information will gladly be given on applica- 
tion to the Secretary to the Appeals Council, The Hospital 
for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. 
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CINEMA 


Mayerling 
BY MARK FORREST 


NE of the most popular political riddles is the 
one which asks the truth about Mayerling, 
the hunting lodge, where Prince Rudolph 

of Austria and his mistress, Maria Vetsera, were 
found shot in January, 1889. Two or three solu- 
tions have been put forward to account for this 
double tragedy, but the picture, entitled Mayerling, 
which is at the Curzon, has the merit of showing 
the simplest. 


This picture has been the most successful con- 
tinental film of the year, and its success has not 
been confined to any particular country. It should 
succeed here, for it contains a straight-forward 
story, admirably photographed and well recorded ; 
moreover, there is one exquisite performance, that 
of Daniella Darrieux as the ill-fated Maria Vetsera. 


Real Quality 


Opening with several scenes depicting the disso- 
lute life of the Prince and the constant surveillance 
to which he is subjected by the Emperor and the 
Prime Minister, the story moves to the fair. So 
many Ruritanian romances owe their origin to 
fairs that an aura of unreality surrounds the first 
meeting of the Prince and Marie, and to a certain 
extent the director, Mr. Litvak, never succeeds 
in quite dissipating it; but unreal though the 
background may seem there is no mistaking the 
very real quality of the performance of Danielle 
Darrieux. 


From her first appearance as the unawakened 
girl in her early teens, through the birth of her 
love for Rudolph to her premature death with him 
in the belief that happiness for them lies only in 
oblivion, she carries the simple story along on her 
slim shoulders; a slice of acting and a piece of 
direction which are undoubtedly mainly respon- 
sible for the enormous popularity of this picture. 
If the director had faltered, or Danielle Darrieux 
had anywhere over-emphasised the outlines of her 
part, the picture would instantly have become 
very ordinary. 


Excellent Scenes 


As Prince Rudolph, Charles Boyer is much more 
at home than he has been in his last two or three 
pictures and, if he did not succeed in endowing 
the character with the touch of mysticism that the 
scenarists and the director plainly indicate, he 
plays the dissolute officer with a firm grip. 


There are some excellent scenes showing the 
opera and the court ball, and the dialogue, which 
is in French with the usual English subtitling, is 
unadorned and direct; especially when the 
Emperor, who is admirably played by Jean Dax, 
is the centre of interest. 


BROADCASTING 


Nonsense of “Constructive 
Criticism ” 
BY ALAN HOWLAND 


LEARN that the B.B.C. is anxious that more 
listeners should write to Broadcasting House 
on the subject of the radio programmes. 

Apparently the volume of correspondence is on the 
wane and the B.B.C. is getting upset about it. 
Criticism, say the B.B.C. boys, should be con- 
structive : it is no use saying ‘‘ I did not like such 
and such a programme, because that does not get 
us anywhere.” 


What egregious nonsense it all is. Even in the 
heyday of the programme correspondence depart- 
ment it was perfectly clear that, at the very outside. 
-1 per cent. of the listening public wrote not more 
than one letter per annum and it is extremely 
unlikely that that percentage will ever be exceeded. 


Satisfying the Minority 


It has long been my complaint that the pro- 
gramme builders pay far too much attention to the 
handful of letters it receives from listeners. It 
only requires a couple of dozen complaints about 
an item to make the B.B.C. damn it out of hand. 
In consequence, programmes have been devised 
simply to satisfy a minority interest. Nobody is 
going to persuade me that the hysterical idiots who 
write fulsome letters about this or that dance band 
crooner, or the half-wits who go into ecstasies over 
a performance of the Soldiers Chorus on a cinema 
organ are in the least representative of the public 
taste in matters of music. Yet day by day we get 
more and more dance music and more and more 
cinema organs. 


Intelligence Barred 


No doubt there is a handful of morons who 
appreciate the inanities of a show like the Kentucky 
Minstrels, and the moron is always good at letter 
writing. On the other hand, I suspect the exist- 
ence of thousands of people—I know of six—who 
thought the last edition of this farrago of nonsense 
to be so utterly bad as to be unbelievable. Un- 
fortunately, none of us is likely to be either 
threatened or cajoled into writing to the B.B.C. 
a letter of constructive criticism on the subject. 


The truth is that the B.B.C. does not want intel- 
ligent and well-informed criticism—there is plenty 
of that available in the columns of our national 
dailies and weeklies, and for all the notice the 
B.B.C. takes of it, it might just as well never have 
been written. The B.B.C. prefers to base its 
entertainment policy on the views expressed by 
servant girls and that anomalous collection of 
individuals who describe themselves as ‘‘ fans ”’ 
of one sort or another, and as a consequence the 
programmes reek of vulgarity. 
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You can see the Ogpu agents at work only by inference 
from facts and episodes which have come to light from time 
to time. 

Six years ago there lived in Hull a Russian political 
émigré named Alexander Semushin. He had been in 
Hull for ten years and carried on a business as a photo- 
grapher in partnership with an Englishman. 

He was an Archangel man, and often used to visit 
Soviet vessels in the docks. Many of the crews of these 
vessels came from Archangel. Some of them Semushin 
knew from the days before the revolution. 

He used to get news from them of his family which was 
still in Archangel. 

On August 15, 1930, he walked out from his lodgings in 
Hull to go to his business. From that moment he was 
never seen again. There was a police search and rivers 
ind docks were dragged, but without avail. 

A long report on Semushin and on the circumstances of 
his disappearance was prepared and submitted to the 
Home Secretary. It was drawn up by Mr. A. V. 
Biakaloff, one of the leaders of the Russian refugee colony 
in London. It completely discounted any theory of suicide 
by Semushin, and stated many facts about the man to 
show that this can be ruled out of the question. 

It then brought forward evidence for the view that 
Semushin was kidnapped on board one of these Soviet 
vessels in Hull! docks while on one of his usual visits, and 
carried off to Russia to face impriscnment or execution for 
‘ suspected anti-Bolshevist connections. 

An investigation was demanded into this view ot 
Semushin’s disappearance, but, of course, the Home 
Secretary could do nothing. 


The Secret 


And here is another case : 

Two years ago Ozersky, the recently “recalled” trade 
delegate, had a very brilliant young assistant here in 
London who was well known in City trading circles. 

Suddenly he disappeared. He did not leave by any ot 
the usual routes by train or air, and his business 
colleagues were not told that he had been “ recalled.” 
But news came a few weeks ago that he had been shot, 
in Moscow, nearly eighteen months ago. How did he 
get to Russia? That remains an Ogpu secret. 

Last year Professor Peter Kapitza, a young Russian 
who is among the first four great physicists in the 
world, was at work in Cambridge. He had come here ten 
years ago as a penniless student without even sufficient 
money to take a degree. 

But Professor Lord Rutherford, the great British scientist, 
recognised his genius and took him under his wing. Last 
year a special laboratory was built at Cambridge for this 
young man to operate in. It was opened by Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin. It housed a giant generator which Kapitza had 
designed, a machine capable of exerting a more terrific 
magnetic force than any other in the world. It was for 
use in the final stages of Kapitza’s research work on the 
structure of the atom. The British Government paid for 
that machine. Altogether, the laboratory and apparatus 
cost us nearly £30,000. 

One day, when he was about to start on the final stage 
of research for which the machine had been designed, he 
received a caller at his Cambridge home. The caller came 
from the Soviet Embassy. 

He brought an invitation to Kapitza to give a lecture. 

He went, leaving his wife and children here. When the 
conference was over and he was preparing to come back to 
work at Cambridge, he was informed through the Ogpu that 
he must never leave Russia again. 

All protests were useless. For some time Kapitza was ill 
and unable to do any work at all. The whole learned world 
outside of Russia rose in protest at this ruthless interrup- 
tion of the work of a great brain. 

The Royal Society, headed by Lord Rutherford, and Cam- 
bridge University pleaded with the Soviet Government 
to at least allow Kapitza to complete the work with the 
apparatus bought for him. 

“Let him do it here,” was the reply. When it was 
pointed out that the machine used was unique in the world, 
and that it would be almost impossible to build another in 
Russia, the Soviet made a typical rejoinder. 


‘If you are so concerned,” they said in effect, “ sell us 
the machine.” 

And for this young scientist’s sake, and for all science, 
that was done. Another insight into Ogpu methods is pro- 
vided by the following instance. We have the name of the 
man concerned, but suppress it for obvious reasons. 

Four years ago he was the head of a Soviet trading de- 
partment in London. He decided to sever all relations with 
the Soviet State. 

This man’s wife, who is also a Russian and who had a 
secretarial post in one of the offices, was to stay on for a 
month. A week after her husband’s departure she was 
leaving the office about six p.m., when her chief stopped 
her. 

He told her that there was a “ little party ’ that night on 
board one of the Soviet vessels in London river. It was for 
‘“only a few ”’ of the selected Soviet employees in London 
md their children. But when she got back to her North 
London flat to prepare herself and the children for the 
party she found a woman friend awaiting her. They stayed 
talking for hours, until suddenly she noticed the clock. 
She had forgotten the party on the ship and now it was 
too late. 

The next morning in the office she said to another woman 
secretary: ‘‘ Well, how did the party go last night? ” 

The woman stared in amazement, ‘‘ What party?" she 
said, 


Never Returned 
That was enough. Instantly she guessed what that 
invitation had meant. A few quiet and quick enquiries con- 
firmed her suspicions and fear. The Soviet vessel had 
sailed on the night tide at 10 p.m.-—two hours after the 
party was supposed to begin. 

The idea, of course, was to get her and the children back 
to Russia. Once held there the Ogpu screw could be put 
upon the husband who had left the cause. 

The Ogpu has a very long arm, that reaches far beyond 
Lubyanka Street, far past those grim frontier stations 
beyond which for so many there is no return to the outer 
world—to the heart of every capital and country where 
there are citizens of Soviet Russia. 

There is one method whereby the power of the Ogpu can 
be curbed—-in this country anyway. 

The weapon held over the heads of al! Soviet employees 
in this country is what is called the ‘‘ conditional agree- 
ment.’”’ They are permitted to remain here only while 
employed by a Soviet organisation. 

Now see how the Soviet exploits that alien law with its 
employees. Here is a statement issued by the Soviet Vice- 
Consul in London: ‘ It is the right of the Consul of the 
Soviet Republic to order officials . . . to proceed home when 
his government considers their presence here is no longer 
needed. . 


Sinister Threat 


‘* Those who refuse to comply with the Consul’s orders 
know perfectly well that in accordance with the decree o/ 
November 21, 1929, they will be subject to the severe 
penalty prescribed therein. The penalties prescribed 
are well known, and those concerned well know the 
penalties involved by disobedience.” 

We have put that last paragraph in italics because we 
cannot remember ever having seen an official statement 
which conveyed a sinister threat in a more cold-blooded 
and truculent manner. 

But in what consists the Soviet’s “‘ right "’ to order home 
some wretched official? It rests on the British alien law, 
and he cannot carry out his order without the assistance 
of the authorities. 

There is no obligation in law for the Home Secretary to 
‘* deport ”’ Soviet employees at the Consul’s request. 

Every Russian employee of the Soviet in this country 

who may be ‘ ordered’’ home should know that the 
Consul’s powers over him are not worth the paper they 
are written on. 
!f he has any doubts about the meaning behind his 
recall to Moscow,” he can appeal to the Home Secretary 
for that sanctuary which Britain has always accorded to 
the fugitive and oppressed, of whatever nation. And, if he 
is a decent citizen, and not a criminal, he will get it. 
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BEEN— 
MR. BALDWIN 


By LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


HEN anyone makes a hash of things—the French say, ‘‘ He took the wrong 
turning.”’ And you took the wrong turning Mr. Baldwin, four years ago, 
when with an enormous CONSERVATIVE majority of 472—you did not 

sweep away Socialism and reinstate England into her old proud position—making the W h a 
British Navy once more Mistress of the Seas. During these four years you could 
have built up the Army and made the Air Force second to none—and this was what 
the 472 Conservatives voted for — and it was your duty, as Conservative Leader, to 
give them. 


HAT a vista was then before you! What a path of golden promise of greatness 
for England once again! But you did not understand and you do not seem now 
to understand that ENGLAND’S GREATNESS IS NOT A PERSONAL 

MATTER, and you were not honest, Mr. Baldwin, when you subordinated Con- I 
servatism to Socialism—and to the personal vanity of a Socialist whose aim—you A 
knew—was to drag down and destroy all that Conservatives have built up and 


achieved. Is giving away India and declaring the League of Nations your ‘‘ Sheet unpo 

Anchor ” and dragging down the Navy, Army and Air Force, real Conservatism, know 

Mr. Baldwin ? 

* AST is East and West is West and never the twain shall meet,’’ but Conser- of the 
vatism and Socialism are as far apart as the Poles, and attempting to | 
amalgamate two such opposite policies was bound to end in failure either to ALL 

one or the other, and, of course, Ramsay MacDonald took good care it was not that t 

Socialism that went to the wall—but by the unmeaning words ‘“ National of M: 

Conservative *’ built up a policy that was Socialism and Internationalism without any frienc 

real Conservatism whatever, and yet this fraudulent arrangement vou still declare ¥ 

you intend to cling to! How can you be surprised that this un-English, unreal Elec- OF | 
tion cry of a Conservative who—only at Election time—uses this abused name and 

openly declares he will immediately discard it again to ‘* National ’’ directly it has ENG 

given him a majority—how can you be surprised that all this anti-British unreality It ha: 

has brought such apathy as never was before known at any Election ? sort of 
HEN before the last General Election | pleaded with you for a real Con- wee 

servative Government—think how much better England and the whole world Welsh 
would now be—if you had listened to me, for with a Navy double the strength inlittons 

of any other Navy, England could have kept the PEACE OF THE WORLD as she ken f 

did before. Now on the eve of another General Election—I plead with you again. pockets, 

Make REAL CONSERVATISM your object Mr. Baldwin, fling away ‘* National” solution 

—take once more the time honoured name CONSERVATIVE — without the mean- this dev 

ingless prefix ‘‘ National’? which has been so unlucky for England and for you (for Tuin us: 

there is luck and ill-luck in words) and Conservative has always been a lucky word is— tha 
for Britain. Turn over a new leaf, Mr. Baldwin, and make the people forget all this have ex 

Socialistic and League of Nations ‘*‘ Sheet Anchor ’’ nonsense—that has brought us from b 

only bitter enmity and will surely bring WAR. all cost: 

be stil 
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